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PREFACE 



Although New England history since 1789 has for the 
most part received much less stndy than the Colonial and 

Revolutionary periods, one topic, Federalism, has re- 
ceived exceptional attention. The opposition, however, 
has hi'vn neglected. The New England ])ranch of 
Thomas Jefferson's party had certain disadvantages. 
Its opponent was the party of wealth and culture whose 
members wrote th^ great controversial papers, delivered 
the memorable orations, and edited the ablest news- 
papers and pamphlets of the day. It had few leaders 
of outstanding ability and personality to interest the 
biographer. Furthermore the bitter partisanship of the 
age has in some cases passed into subsequent histories 
and biographies, with advantage to the Federalists. 
Nevertheless, the New England Republicans performed 
important services, both local and national, in a period 
full of domestic and foreign difficulties. The following 
study was begun at the suggestion of Professor Allen 
Johnson and carried on under his direction while the 
author w^as a student in the Graduate School of Yale 
University. In its original essay form it was awarded 
in 1913 the John Addison Porter prize, established by the 
Kingsley Trust Association (Scroll and Key Society of 
Yale College). It has subsequently been revised and en- 
larged. The author takes this opportunity to express his 
deep appreciation of Professor Johnson's interest and 
assistance at all stages of the work. Material for the 
study has been found in various New England libraries. 
The authorities of the American Antiquarian Society, 
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the Massachusetts Historical Society^ the MassaohiisettB 
State library, the Boston Athenffiom, a^id the Yale 
Uniyersity Library have given valnable assistance which 

is gratefully acknowledged. 
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POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN NEW ENGLAND, 

1789-1797 

By the adoption of a national constitution and the 
inauguration of the new government in 1789 the scope 
of political activity in the United States was infi- 
nitely enlarged. Party history, in the modem sense, 
dates from this time. Bnt in the earlier stages, party 
development is bard to trace. There is, as in Homer's 
description of a battle, a great deal about the words 
and actions of the leaders and little about the rank 
and file. This, however, is due to existing conditions 
and it took several years for leaders to build up and 
organize their followers into great parties extending 
throughout the Union, The men who met in the first 
two CongreBses to transact the bnsiness of the new 
nation were divided into opposing factions at a very 
early date;' tlieir coustitncnts foliowed their example. 
In some cases party divisions already existed and were 
continued under new names; in others, divisions 
occurred during Washington's administrations. 

New England was a region where national parties 
were slow to develop. There had been in the past party 
divisions extending throughout the region. The quar- 
rels with the mother country during the colonial era had 

iFitber Ames described tlie members of the House m containing, 
among other tjpcs, a body of "violent repablicans, as they think fit to 

style themselves, who are new lights in politics, who would make not the 
law but the people king," ete. Ames to Hlnot, July 8, 1789. Works of 
Fisher Ames, I, 62. 
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divided people into the Whigs and Tories of the Revo- 
lution, but the result of the war was the elimination of 
the minority party. Its most influential members went 
to Canada, those who were left, at first sullen and 
resentfiil, gradually became reconeiled to independence 
and republican government. The Revolutionary War 
created the same disturbances that have followed our 
other wars. There was the usual distress caused by 
destruction of life and property, the usual difficulty in 
meeting payment of debts, the usual amount of specu- 
lation. 

/The appearance of the paper money parties was 
due to the bard times which began soon after the resto- 
ration of peace, and New England suffered as severely 

as any part of the country from the activity of 
these factions. In Massachusetts the Shays RebeUion 
marked the culmination of this movement, while in 
O^^Rhode Island its strength was sufficient to keep the state 
^ out of the Union until 1790. The adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution was a great victory for the advocates 
of honest money and efScient government. Their oppo- 
nents in most cases accepted the result and supported 
the new government without question. 

For several years following 1789, New Enerland poli- 
tics seem to have been devoid of excitement. There was 
little inducement to form parties in local matters. The 
town meeting handled a great deal of the public business 
most closely touching affairs of the ordinary citizen. 
The state governments had but a narrow range of activ- 
ity and the number of state officials was small. An 
examination of New England lej^slative enactments for 
this period shows few matters involving principles on 
which parties might form; indeed^ until 1810, most of 
the divisions recorded in the journals of the New Eng- 
land legislatures are on resolutionB pertaining to 
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national affairs.* A New York newspaper records as an 
example of the weighty business transacted by the Con- 
necticut legislature, that the greater part of a session 
was once devoted to a debate on the advisability of laying 
a tax on dogs, and a subsequent legislatore devoted 
almost as mnoli lime to debating its removal.* 

There is little or no trace of party in the election of 
the state governors. In Massachusetts there was a long- 
continued struggle between the supporters of James 
Bowdoin and John Hancock, which gives a more modem 
aspect to the polities of that state.* There were politi- 
cal divisions in the other states, to be sure, but these 
were usually of a temporary character, as, for example, 
that in Vermont, which in 1789 interrupted for a year 
Thomas CSiittenden's tenure of the governorship." Onoe 
the disorders of the Confederation were over» the long 
terms of the governors are a political characteristic of 
New England.* 

Interest in voting was not great. Property qualifica- 
tions existed in all the states except Vermont, but only 
a small proportion of those qualified availed themselves 

• Austin, Life of Elbridge Gerry, IT, 322. "The limited legislation 
of the stat^ gives rise to few questions of high character. The general 
policy of all parties is in most respects the same in time of peace." 

• Bepat>licaa Watch Tow«#. Quoted hj American Mercury, January 29, 
1801. WOIiam Pluner, in a kttw to Jexoniali Smitli, Jaanaij 4, 1798, 
d]aeiuHi&^ fho last Boeiion of the New HampahiTe lagSalatuie^ writes tihat 
"modi time has been spent to compel people to have their sleds and sleyt 
of a particular width; but the bills were erentoaUy lost. " MSS., I, 215. 

• A detailed study of these factions is given by A. E. Moiae in The 
Federalist Party in Maaaachusetta to the Year 1800. 

8 Thompson, Civil History of Vermont, H6. 

« Some of the more notable examples of long tenure of office in this 
period are, Thomas Chittenden, Vermont, 1777-1796, with the ex<>eption of 
the year 1789-1700; Arthur Fenner, Bhode Island, 1790-1804; John T. Gil- 
man, Kew Hampshire^ 1794-1805, 1818-1816; Caleb Strong, Ma im a ii hii iritti, 
1800-1607, 1812-1816; JoDathan TromboHi Gbaaeetteat, 1798-1800. 
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of the privileged This was especially trae of Con- 
necticut. State officers were voted on at the close of 
town meeting and large numbers left as soon as the local 
business was transa<^ted.^ Tn 1798 a newspaper writer 
complained that the chief magistrates were often chosen 
by one twentieth of the legal voters, and because of this 
lack of interest ''the tools and connections of those who 
seek for office are left to execute their designs unmo- 
lested." The result was that a few families who had 
assumed leadership during the Revolution — not out of 
s^Tnpatliy for the cause, but for self-aj^^andizement — 
had acquired an unrepublican ascendancy and were 
inclined to regard any opposition as ''actual rebellion 
against the reigning powers. 

- In New Hampshire, William Plmner noticed that in 
the course of his career the interest of the mass of the 

people in political matters had steadily grown, and that 
the number of voters had risen from the proportion of 
one vote to seventeen inhabitants in 1790, to one to eleven 
in 1800, and to one to six in 1816.^° It was a New Eng- 
land boast that they had long been free from the 
electioneering disorders of Pennsylvania and the South. 

tLuetscher, Earif Political Mnchinery in the United States, 25. 

• Greene, Develofinu nt of Eeligious Liberty in Connecticut, 401. Plumer 
comments on decision of the New Uampshire legislature to choose presi- 
dential electors at joint session, opposed by the ' ' antis " as "a violation of 
liberty,'' '*Tli0 law wfll eieato little vneudneai in. tlie people for few of 
tiieiii attend tbe eleetioiis.'' Aoeording to Flumer at the last eleetioii 2S00 
▼otfls made a choice for electors as compared with nearly 17,000 eaat for 
governor. MSS., I, 428. Plumer to Smitb, Jnne 14, 1800. 

0 Am. Merciirv, April 1, 1793. "Algernon Sydney." (Thi? was the 
common signature of Gideon Granger.) Ibid., April 15, see a reply by 
"Hamden," in which reference is made to the "tyrants of this state." 
The following comment expresses the same idea: ''To revive the (almost 
doimant) principles of tiie Berolntiovi and excite an nnivereal attention to 
the duly of eleeti<m ie an undertaking which the immortal Bydnegr would 
not have been ashamed to acknowledge. ' ' 

lopLVMm, Life of William Plumer, 438. 
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In national politios as well there is Httle evidence of 
party. In Massaebnsetts there were traces of Anti- 
federalist and Shays intiiience in some places and two 
Anti-federalists, Elbridge Gerry and Jonathan Grout, 
were chosen members of the first Congress. But party 
lines were not clearly drawn^ as is shown by the large 
nnmber of candidates presenting themselves and tiie 
difficulty, persisting for many years, in securing a 
majority for any one." After 1800 party organization 
tended to do away with this difficulty. 

la view of the probability that most of the men 
chosen to onr first two Congresses were not party men, 
the subsequent affiliations of some of them may be of 
interest. New Hampshire included in her delegation 
John Langdon and Nicholas Gilman, both signers of the 
Federal Constitution and both Eepubli^cans at a later 
day. In Massachusetts the state senate was in control 
of the growing anti-Hancock faction, which had suc- 
ceeded in securing the adoption of the Constitution in 
the face of strenuous opposition. They secured the 
election to the United States Senate of men afterwards 
famous as staunch Federalists.'^ Of the representatives 
chosen, Gerry was the only one of note who became a 
Bepnblican. Rhode Island elected as her first repre- 
sentative the leader of the Anti-federalist f acdon, Benja- 
min Bourne,'* who was later a Federalist. Her senators, 
Joseph Stanton and Theodore Foster, both became 

It Morse, Fed. Party in Mass., 63, 67. Conditions in New Hampshire 
irero gimilar. Plnmer's eonuaent on the approaching congressional elec- 
tion of 1790. HBS., 1, 161. "The people appear divided and trillee lijj^t 
as air unite and divide them.'' At the next election William Page writes 
to Plumer, June 26, 1792, **AXk was confusion — the parties were not formed 
for electing members to Gongrees," etc, 211. 

12 Ibid., 64, 

IS F. G. Batbs, Bhode Island and the Formation of the Union, 181. 
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Bepublioans. Gonneetieat was a state where Anti-fed- 
eralism had been insignificant in extent^* and the state 

naturally fell into control of men who s}TQpathized 
heartily with the new Federalism of the Washington 
administration." Vermont was admitted to the Union 
in 1791, and it is of special interest to note that the four 
men first sent to the national goy^mment were all pil^mi- 
nent Bepnblieans by 1796.^* While an opposition party 
in Congress began at an early date, its membership was 
not constant and it was common for members to vote 
with both sides. 

An address to the electors of Connecticut in 1790 
shows clearly the absence of party principles in a con- 
gressional election. Bepresentatives were chosen on a 
general ticket in this state. The voters are urged to 
keep in mind the fact that their congressmen will not 
merely represent the state, but act for the nation. They 
should choose the best speakers in the state, men of 
good character who are thirty-five or forty years of 
age. Two of them should have a good knowledge 
of conmaerce. Lastly — avoid too much veneration for 

14 Lm, Qeographieal Distribiitioii of tlie Vote of the Thirteen States 
on the Federal Oonetitiitieik 1787-1788, 14^ 

!• Between 1789 and 1815 only one meniber ftrom Ooniieetieiit feU 
ander inapieion of disaffection. This was Joshiiar Coity elected in 1794. In 
the course of the diffienltiee with France he several times voted with the 
Bepnblieans, stirring np great indignation in the state (Connecticut Cour- 
ant, Jnl7 10, 1797). In 1798 h© was defeated for renomination and died 
soon after (Goorant, Julj 23, September 3, 1798). The following appears 
in the Columbian Gentinel, September 15, 1798: "Coit hy his vote once 
aiade hinuwlf the theme of Jaeobin eulogy. . . . In the nominatioii list 
be ivaa left far in the lear and it baa pleaaed God now to lemore bim from 
tba earea of tbia world.'' 

Mlfioat of tho facta in regard to the New England memheca bavo been 
drami from Appleton Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

Good short skctchea of the Vermont memben are giFoa b/ J. G. Vtuax, 
Men of Veimont. 
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family names. This doenment presents a striking 
contrast to the electioneering literature produced a few 

years later. 

Party names are not much in evidence during these 
years. The supporters of the measures of the national 
government were in a majority of cases the same that 
had favored the adoption of the constitution in 1788» 
and they continned to call themselves Federalists. 
Their opx>onents styled themselves Eepnblicans, though 
there was not any clear agreement as to what entitled a 
man to use this term. Thus, when the Independent 
Chronicle of Boston attempted to gloss over Clinton *s 
sharp practices in the New York election of 1792 and 
styled him ''a staunch Republican," the rival CoVumhian 
Centmd remarked: ''The term has so often been 
applied in this paper to Anti-federalists, Insurgents, 
State Demagogues and professed enemies to the union 
of our conmaon country, that it is difficult to ascertain 
its precise meaning. ' In the previous year an address 
to the electors of the Bristol district of Massachusetts 
notes the fact that Phanuel Bishop (a former Anti- 
federalist) was making enemies by ''his firmness in the 
cause of republicanism.''^* The use by the Federalists 
of the terms Jacobin and Democrat to denote their 
opponents becomes common in 1793, when interest in 
the French Bevolution reached its height. 

The enactments of the &rst two Congresses seem to 

Am. Mercury, September 6, 1790. For a similax address, United States 
Okmidb, August 2, 1792. 
M July 28, 1798. 
i»t7. & Ghimilfile, Jxdj 14, 1701. 

A writ«r lb fh0 ConiMetieat Oomaaty Septamber 17, 1792, gives an 
aeeoont of a meeting wifh "one of Mi. Jeffenon's diieiplee—wlra ealla 

himself a true republican.'' He tells how deoialTelj he defeated the 
^ ' democratical Jeffersonian" in an argument lelative to the position of the 
' * well-born ' ' in a republic 
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have been receiyed in New England with little opposi- 
tion. New Hampshire for local reasons opposed the 
funding system and the assnmpiion of state debts. 
There is some evidence of grmnbling at the extrava- 
gance of Congress which had voted itself six dollars a 
day salary and was suspected of showing a desire to 
imitate the grandeur of Parliament.^'' The excise law 
which aroused such opposition in some quarters was 
received with indifference in New England^ whose 
inhabitants had been nsed to similar taxation tmder 
state authority.'^ 

The general tone of the New England press during 
these years is one of indifference to political agitations 
and in the occasional reviews of conditions throughout 
the Union, growing commerce and good business are 
emphasized as characteristic of the time, as contrasted 
with hard times and ill feeling in the past.^ The out- 
break of the war in Europe was expected to greatly 
benefit the American provision trade and to make Ameri- 
can ships the chief carriers of the world's coi^imerce." 
But in 1792 the increasing acrimony of polities can be 
clearly seen, and complications growing out of the for- 
eign situation soon became serious. 

MAm. Itocurj, September SI, Oetober 19, 1789. 
uConn. Ommnt, December 31, 1792. It It intereeting to note that 
tlie Oliief Jaatiee of tbe United Stetee wliile on tlw Vermont eireoit 

entered into an elaborate explanation and defense of the excise law, in 
an address to the praTid j^iry at Bennington. Bee Col. Centinel, July 28, 
1792. Some sympathy for the Whiskey BebeUion was' expressed in YermonL 
See Col. Centinel, September ]5, 1794. 

22 See "x^litical sketch of conditions throughout the country" quoted 
from U. S. Gnaette Iqr U. 8^ Cbronide, September 1, 8, 1791. The leeond 
of theee artidee bM eome eieeUent inf ormntion on Manaelraeetta. Abo, 
ML, May 16, 1793; nleo CoL Centinel, May 16, 1798. 

23 17. S. Chronicle, March 7, 1798, Oonn. Courant, December 8, 1792, 
**No matter what the issue of the French rnntest mav be it will fnvnr the 
United Statee. . . , Befugees will contribute to the prosperity of our 
coontiy." 
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The re-election of the Tice-President in 1792 is gen* 
erally regarded as the first great test of national party 

strength. In tkis New England bkowed decided una- 
nimity and every electoral vote of the section was cast 
for John Adams. There is some scattered evidence that 
party feeling was increasing. Political heresies are 
gaining ground among ns," declares a writer in the 
Columbian Centinel, Angast 22, 1792. '^Itinerant Jaco- 
bins" were said to be holding fortti in the barrooms of 
Ehode Island and Vermont and endeavoring to stir np 
opposition." But the activity of this year seems to be 
that of the politician, not of the people at large. '^They 
have piped, but the people would not dance," declared 
the Connecticut Courant.^^ The vote for Adams was 
regarded with considerable satisfaction. The opposi- 
tion had expected to gain support from Hancock in 
Massachusetts and Anti-federalist Bhode Island had 
been counted on. Vermont, whose representatives in 
Congress had shown radical tendencies, was also 
expected to vote against Adams, but her electors had 
been Federal.** 

The effects of the foreign complicationB of 1793 on 
American politics have been too frequently stated to 
need any repetition. They were much the same in New 
England as in the rest of the country. The New Eng- 
landers were perhaps less given to sentimental enthu- 

M Am. Hweuty, I>eeemb«r 81» 1798. Tho paper giyes fome of the sub- 

jects of their lectures: **0n the proper discipline of a file leader — liOTr 
to make men follow their filo leader." "The best method of recovering 
popularitj — ^vote ai^ainat all grants of money, vote against ever/ grant of 
money. ' * 

26 December 31, 1792. As late as 1796 Plumer writes to Jeremiah Smith, 
AvguBt 12: "We are Ittvlded into two yaatim, Fedenliato and anti' 
fedenlieto. . . . They [Iiangdon and othen of tiie latter perfy] lue 
taUng ininite paiwi Imt tlie eleetors are too aenaible to be dnped hj thdr 
artifices. MSa, I, 307. 

M Conn. Coiirant, F^bxuaiy 11, 1793. 
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Biasm than the people of other seetions^ but there was 
abimdant sympathy for the French Bevolntion, and 

after 1793 equally vehement dislike. The Democratic 
societies made their appearance as elsewhere, but their 
chief seats of activity were Boston and western Ver- 
mont.^^ The formation of these societies introduced a 
new vigor into elections and the inunediate effect was 
a marked increase in voting and general interest in pub- 
lic affairs. The measures necessitated by the adminis- 
tration's attempt to preserve neutrality furnished topics 
which were of interest to the citizens in every part of 
the Union. There was now no question as to the exist- 
ence of real parties. 

The political effect of the presence of a Democratio 
club was nowhere clearer than in Buston, and in 1794 
there took place in this district the most exciting con- 
gressional contest that had yet occurred in New illng- 
land — ^that between Fisher Ames and Dr. Charles Jarvis. 
A comparison of the candidates published in the Inde- 
pendent Chronicle is an interesting contrast to election- 
eering productions of earlier years. Ames was an advo- 
cate of measures extending the powers of the supreme 
executive magistrate; he was a panegyrist on British 
friendship ; he had denounced a gallant nation now strug- 
gling for liberty; in the constitutional convention he had 
declared democracy is a volcano." His opponent, 
Dr. Jarvis, had, during his career in the legislature, 
^'made the rights of man his pole star." He had invari- 
ably supported EepubUcan measures; he had opposed 

ST The bort aceonnt of the Demoentie dnbi ia in Haiim; f^fun 
Ci^aioii of fhe Fnaush Bevolutum, 188-229. 

See also LomoHn, Emtfy Politkal Manhfaeiy, 82<82. 

Spooner's Vermont Journal, November 18, 1796, has an account of 
the clubs of western Vermont. It mentions the fact that aoch organiia- 
tions neves appeared east of the Qreen Moontaina. 
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consolidating the state governments by making them sub- 
ject to the suits of individuals or to make Massachusetts 
subservient to monarchy by the purchase of stock in the 
national bank.** Ames won by a narrow mar^. 

A new political development at this time is apparent in 
the increased interest shown in the conduct of representa- 
tives, and there seems to be a new disposition to criti- , 
cise votes in Congress as a matter of real interest to 
the eonstitaent** In the fall of 1794, twenty-three New 
England representatives signed a document explaining 
and defending their conduct during the previous session.'® 

The question of Enc^lish relations was of course a 
phase of foreign policy and naturally emphasized the 
differences between the friends and opponents of a 
French alliance. The great feature of English relations 
was the Jay Treaty which became public in June, 1795, 
and almost at once a matter of controversy as intense 
as that following the Proclamation of Neutrality. Only 
two New England senators voted against its adoption, 
Langdou of New Hampshire and Bobinson of Vermont, 
both becoming at once the theme of eulogy or abuse. 
Popular interest in the treaty was manifest in the num- 
ber of resolutions passed in approval or condemnation. 
Bentley records that the Essex militia appeared at 
review with Treaty*' or **No Treaty" marked on their 

S8 indepeadent Chronicle, October 27, 1794. The Boston papers of the 
dij eontaia a great deal of olaettoiiaeniig mateviaL Sea alao Mtmgm, Fed. 
Party in ICaaa,, 148* Worka of Fiahar Ames, 148-151, poaiiai. JjOETBoaatB, 
Barly Politieal MaeliiiMiy, 59. 

29 OoL OeBtineli April 50, 1794, eontains an attai^ on Henrj Dearborn 
for his anpport of maaanrea whieh would niin tha eonnaarea of tha Diatriet 
of Maine. 

30 Col. CentitieT, October 25, 17ft4, In the same issue mention is made 
that four New England representatives, Dearborn, J. S, Sherburne, Nicholas 
Gilman, and Wnu Lyman, had "enlisted under the banners of Southern 
repreaentation." 
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knapsacks." But the chief interest in the treaty is as a 
party test and since 1793 there had been a growing 
tendency to judge candidates by their attitude on 
national qnestionB.'* 
A Party divisions were steadily becoming more clearly 
defined throughout New England.*' In Massachusetts 
there was growing dissatisfaction with Governor Samuel 
Adams, who was a pronounced partisan of France." 
In 1796 Adams announced that he would not be a candi- 
date again and his popularity as a Revolutionary patriot 
no longer stood in the way of a fair party test in Ver- 
mont the death of Thomas Chittenden, who had also been 
a barrier against party contests, had a similar effect. 
He had not been a party leader, while his successor, Isaac 
Tichenor, was a staunch Federalist." Connecticut in 
1794 and 1795 had gone through a fierce struggle over 
the disposal of the funds derived from the sale of west- 
em lands.** Public feeling was aroused and complaint 
begins to appear that the government was keeping the 
people in the dark and discouraging free inquiry by flat- 
tering disquisitions on steady habits." Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire were as yet but shghtly disturbed 
by parties. 

In national polities the discussion of the last few 

81 Diary of William BeTitley, TT, 182. In reference to the election of 
1796, "Adams had rendered himself odious to the Federalists & was not 
in high esteem, from his age & character, with many of the Anti-Treaty 
party,'* 176. ♦ 

MUbu% Fed. Pkrty In Maas., 140. 

S8 BCNTLKT, Diafj, II, 174. Kaieh 18, 1796. ^'Eleetkmetring gow 
on IB OUT own State & in New Hampshire. It extends itself in Boston for 
the petty Olfteen of tbe Town. This is tlie Oommencement of a new 

Career. * * 

8* MoRSS, Fed. Party in Mass., 169, 
86 Thompson, Vermont, 84, 88. 
»• Qbxsne, Beligious Liberty in Oonn., 268-392. 
Am. Mercury, August 24, 1795. 
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years had made the issues clear and by 1796 the position 
of New England is fairly well defined. All her electoral 
Totes were given to John Adams. In the Senate, John 
Langdon was the only EepubUcan. Langdon, in spite 
of opposition due to his attitude toward the Jay Treaty, 
had been re-elected in 1795, evidence that party lines 
were not yet drawn in the New Hampshire lei^sla- 
tnre." In the House, several active Republicans ap- 
peared after the elections of 1796. Samuel Dexter, one 
of the ablest of the Massaehnsetts Federalists, had been 
beaten by Joseph Yamnm in 1795. Skinner appeared 
from the Berkshire district. In western Vermont, ''that 
Nazareth of anti-federalism,*' Lyon had defeated a less 
radical Republican, Israel Smith, and now opened his 
boisterous congressional career. But the New England 
representation in Congress was overwhelmingly Fed- 
eralist. By the end of 1797 all the issues had been made 
clear, the last New England state had chosen its posi- 
tion and Federalism had acquired an ascendancy that 
took the opposition years of effort to destroy. ^. G \ * 

M M0Bi80N» Life of Jeremiali Smitli, 66. Smitii, tbrn a TepreMntatiYe, 
wiitw concerning Lmgdon's election: "If he is not eleeftad he wiB I Un 

be soured and rear up an auti federal party in the state; set up democratic 
clubs and poison the pure principles of our citizens. Let our people fall 
into the hands of the devil bat let them not fall into the hands of these 

men. ' ' 
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THE GBOWTH OF REPUBLICANISM, 17974800 

f 

The administratioii of John Adams closes the Feder- 
alist era of American politics. During Ms term the 
party recovered for a brief period the prestige it had 
lost during the years 1793-1796, only to go down in what 
proved to be final defeat in 1800. New England gave 
Adams all Ler electoral votes in 1796 and repeated the 
performance in 1800, but the vote of the latter year had 
no longer the same significance. New England Repub- 
licanism had been an uncertain quantity during Wash- 
ington's administration, although it bad begun, to take 
more definite shape by 1796. The events of 1797 and 
1798 checked its growth, and its adherents for a while 
appeared only as a factious and contemptible minority; 
by 1800 it had regained strength, and was formidable 
enough to threaten Federalist supremacy in four states. 

Foreign affairs formed the chief interest of John 
Adams' administration. The course of events resulted 
in hostilities with France, and hostilities with France 
resulted in measures which tended to associate Federal'- 
ism with extravagance, arbitrary government, and aris- 
tocratic tendencies. People were already divided on the 
question of French or British sympathy; the animosity 
between them was aggravated by the events of 1797- 
1798, and there follows that disgraceful era character- 
ized by an ntter lack of national spirit; when leaders 
abjectly apologized for the outrages of the European 
belligerents, and their followers drank toasts to Snvarov 
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and Nelson, or held festivals in honor of French victo- 
ries.^ 

Tlie satisfactory operation of the Jay Treaty and the 
depredations of France in 1797 led to a noticeable 
diminution of sympathy for that country. This was 
especially the case in New England, where losses were 
more severely felt. State elections were of little impor- 
tance except in Massachnsetts and Vermont, but in 
these states the strength of FederaUsm was decisively 
proved. In Massachusetts the candidates for the gov- 
ernorship were Increase Sumner, Federalist, and James 
Sullivan, Bepublican. The Federalist candidate was 
elected by a majority of 3752.' The fact that it was 
probably the first fair test of party strength gives a 
certain interest to the distribution of the vote. The 
Bepublican areas «re fairly well defined; northern 
Berkshire, Middlesex, Norfolk and Bristol counties show 
strong Republican tendencies. In central Massachu- 
setts, Federalism was predominant. In the District of 
Maine, York County and the region of the Kennebec 
show Bepublican strength.* In Vermonty parties were 

lAn interesting picture of public feeling at this time m given by Bent- 
ley. December 8, 1796. **Thifl evening our fire club annual supjier. Men 
of quite opposite political views assemble & associate on the occasion. Sa/s 
one, how finely Adet was drubbed in the CentaneL The franeh m deoeit- 
fuL la another idiair a whiaper, Paxaon how aome people earae the f rendi 
aueh as 7011 would not think of. I hope Jeffenon will obtain the election 
a be president, I aay nothing however. Says another, have you seen the 
new ed. of the Forresters, a new chapter gives the Jacobins the title of 
Mother Carey '3 chickens, etc, A good supper hiipheni all jealousies, & good 
wine cheered the lieart. But unluckily brandy ^vaH served to some by mis- 
take/' Diary, II, 207. An item of later date shows a similar state of 
feeling. Spoonar'a Vemuml J'onxnal, January 15, 1810. '*The care of 
those nations, tiie defence of their dainiBy and apologies for their enoia 
and erimea, aeeina to be the labor tii too many of our writers." 

> HoifiB, Fed. Party in Mass., 179. 

s See map. Sullivan carried Middlesei, Toik, and Waahia|^ eonnti^ 
BetDzna in Mass. Arehives. 
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active. Isaac Tichenor, a Federalist, was elected gov- 
ernor over Moses Robinson, who in the Senate had voted 
with Langdon against the ratification of the Jay Treaty, 
a vietory which gave great satisfaction to the party 
throughoat New England.^ Chipman, also a Federalist, 
was eleoted to tiie United States Senate * 

Congress, in response to the President's message, liad 
taken steps towards placing the country in a state of 
defense. Appropriations were made for harbor defense, 
the navy, and the army, and to meet increased expendi- 
tures new revenue measnres were adopted. Public 
opinion in New England was evidently in support of the 
government, for on June 27 George Cabot was able to 
write that, after a trip of four hundred miles through 
New England, one hundred and fifty miles of which had 
been on the Connecticnt and Merrimac, he found people 
everywhere maintaining *'more just seutimeuts/' .This, 
he found, was especially true in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. *'I could not forbear to conclude,'^ he writes, 
**that the disaffection in Boston and its vicinity is almost 
all that exists in New England for I consider the paltry 
opposition of Portsmouth as only sufB<nent to blow the 
fire of patriotism in the rest of the state of New Hamp- 
shire. The paltry opposition of Portsmouth" was 
manifest in a special election of a congressman in 
November. Woodbury Langdon carried the towns of 

m 

Portsmouth and Bye, while his Federalist opponent^ 
Peleg Spragne, received an almost unanimous vote in 

the interior towns.^ 

«OoL Ocntinel, September 20, 1707. 

• Beeordfl of Oovemor sad Ommea, IV, 142. 

«LoMa, Life and JMUn of George (Mbot, 140, Oabot to 0« Woleott, 
June 27, 1797. 

T Orode of tlie Day, Koveiober 4, 1727. 
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If events of 1797 had increased the power of the 

Federalist party, those of the succeeding year could not 
but have a similar effect. In April came the pii})lication 
of the X. Y. Z. correspondence and the result was a 
flash of national spirit, a rare ooearrenoe in this period. 
The opposition did not dare to stand out against the 
administration, which showed a determination to uphold 
national honor. Jefferson, always a shrewd observer, 
saw the change and wrote regretfully to Madison that 
the ** popular movement" had been checked in the East- 
em States.' His confidence that a closer view of war 
and taxes would again produce a change was fully justi- 
fied by later events. Opposition was only silenced, it 
was still formidable.* 

The state elections of this year seemed to indicate a 
rapid decline of Bepublicanism. In Connecticut there 
is evidence of more activity than usual Both parties 
professed a horror of electioneering and endeavored to 

keep their manoeuvres secret. The Federalists were 
reported to have held at Titchfield and to be 

actively en i,^ aged in gaining support for their candi- 
dates.^^ The Republicans, their opponents said, had 
gathered at Hartford on Maich 20, and conspired to 
introduce their fellows into the legislature and if pos- 
sible secure the election to Congress of Mr. Granger 
and two other promising members of their party." 
Whatever may be the truth of these reports, the old 

• FtmD, Jeflenon WritiDgs, VII, 246. 

» Fisher Ames wrote to H, 6. Otis on April 23, 1798: "The late com- 
mniilftfttlffnw have only smothered their rage; it is now a coal pit, lately it 
was an open fire." "^orks, I, 295. A^^in, to Timothy Pickering, Jane 4: 
♦*Not one Jacobin In changed, though many are dumb." Ibid,, 227. 

10 Am. Mercury, April 5, 1798. 

11 Conn. Gourant, April 2, 9, 1798. 
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state officers were retamed and Oonneeticat FederaHsm 

remained unshaken." 

Rhode Island re-elected most of her officers, includ- 
ing Governor Fenner, Avithout mnch opposition." New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts gave equally strong sup- 
port to the Federalists/* In the latter state the BepubU- 
cans showed a woeful dedine in numbers. Fisher Ames 
had declared tiiat the election of Increase Sumner would 
**kill faction*' in the state, and for a time it seemed as 
though this hope would be realized." The Vermont 
election was not held until October, and should, for local 
reasons, be considered by itself. 

In the New Englanr! logislatnres Federalism showed 
remarkable strength. The great party test was the 
address of confidence in the President. This was more 
than a perfunctory courtesy. At a time when there was 
such a lack of national feeling, to secure harmony 
between state and general governments was a matter of 
real significance. As a party test it showed the exist- 
ence of a considerable body of representative citizens 
with common views on national questions. Until 1815 
the attitude to be taken on national questions was always 
a matter of great interest when the legislature con- 
vened, and debate often raged over the wording of some 

isNoab Wetwter wrote to PfckoiBg eoiteeniiiig tlili dtoetioii: '*Tlwn 
Dever was bo fuU an election* Tke eitiseiiB of OoBiiectieut hm no wish 
to be involTed in political disputes but have taken sides. The usael vote 

for govpnno? and council has risen from 3000 to 7000, . , . The number 
of votes mustered by the clubs will not ria© above 590." Pickering MSS., 
XXII, 156. Webster to Pickering, May 12, 1798. 
isCJol. Centinel, May 9, 1798. 

14 In Ne^ Ilampshire out of 12,143 votes Oilman received 9397. Oracle 
of the Bay, Jme 16, 1798. 

In Maeeaehneetts Sonmer veeelred 17,488, the votes in oppoeition (moetly 
for SuUivaa) vevo 2167. Betnns in Maes. AxtHuwt, 

For comment on this deetion 800 MOBSI, Fed* TBtij in Mkm., 17S. 

»Worke, 1,186. 
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danse in reply to the governor's message in which 
reference was made to affairs at Washington.*^ 

In the oonrse of the snmmer fonr of the New Eng- 
land legislatures passed resolutions declaring their con- 
fidence in the President. Vermont did likewise when 
the legislature met later in the year." Massachusetts 
and Vermont hoth show a small^ hut evidently deter- 
mined opposition, as it took no little courage to vote nay 
on such a measure. In the list, of nays in Massachusetts 
appear the names of Henry Dearborn, Phanuel Bishop, 
Daniel Ilsley, and Ebenezer Seaver, all of whom sooner 
or later served in Congress as Republicans. Seven of 
the thirty votes in opposition were from Middlesex." 

In the congressional elections of this year the Repub- 
licans made but a poor showing, although there is more 
evidence of party voting than in 1796. In Connecticut, 
owing to the peculiar system in vogue whereby the 
voters nominated in one election and voted on those 
securing the highest vote at a second, the names of sev- 
eral suspected Jacobins appeared in the nomination list. 
The Courant raised the alarm. Comiectiout must be 

i*In the Mass. House Joumal| Janoarj 24, 1807, it is recorded tliat 
*'after Ave bom' debate withevt an adjoonunent," tlie addreae to tlie 
Pireeident waa adopted. ZXVm, 293, 294^ Flamer In a letter te Jeia- 
adali BnaXh, April 10, 1796, e»pfeeaee tlie hope "that the Oovemor in hie 
next communieatUm win not dwell on matters relating to the General Gov- 
emmenf because they are "apt to provoke disruptions." MSS., I, 294. 

17 Conn. €k>urant, July 16, gives the votes on these resolutions: Ehode 
Island, yeas, 60. nays, 0; Connecticut, yeas, 173, nays, 2} Massachusetts, 
yeas, 144, najs, 30; New Hampshire, yeas, 132, nays, 4. 

In Vermont the vote stood 129-23. Thompson, Vermont, 88. 

i« Home Journal, SIX, M. 

Dr. Nathaniel Ames on an undated page in his diary recorded the names 
* of the thirtgr who voted in the aegatiTe, "names of the faithful minority 

in Ocnl Court June 7 on the question for addr^ing J. Adams, Pres. 

IT. S. A. for comniittiTifT us to the Lyon's paw." M8S. Diary of Nathaniel 
Ames, in possession of Dedham HiBtorical Society. Natbamel was a brother 
of the famous Fisher Ames, but a violent Bepublican. 
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spared the disgrace of electing to Congress any but the 
purest Federalists. The disorganizing sentiments of 
two men on the list were well known, those of a third 
were doubtful, and "he that doubteth in a spiritual sense 

is damned."*' The people took the alarm, and as the same 
paper later recorded **to their everlasting honor, they 
not only shut out tlie new ones who aspired to office, 
but also purged the old nomination of the few demo- 
erats who had slyly crept into it. The nomination is 
now pure and of course the State runs no risk of being 
misrepresented in Congress for the next two years. 
It was several years before Republicanism got fairly 
started in this state. Rhode Island, since Ler admission 
to the Union, had become Federalized. One of her rep- 
resentatives, Tillinghast, had voted with the ''Gallatin 
junto'* and was decisively beaten. His colleague, 
Champlin, was re-elected almost without opposition.*^ 
Massachusetts elected only two Republicans. Varr 
num, who had taken a somewhat prominent part in tiie 
last session, won the Middlesex district and after four 
trials, Bisliop carried Bristol. Even Berkshire, which 
had shown strong liepnblican tendencies, elected Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, a Federalist. The Boston district was 
carried by H. G. Otis over General William Heath, whom 
the Centinel with charactenstio ye]iemencey described as 
a '^ridiculous, despicable, weak minded, weak hearted 
Jacbbin."" New Hampshire elected four Federalists on 
a general ticket by a very large majority." 

18 April 2, 1798. 

so September 3, 1798. 

nCoDn. Coarant, Aagost 27, September 8, 1798. Alio CSal. Gentiiiel, 
September IQ, state's Tote— Tflliaghast 2038, Broirn 3992. "Sneh a man 
as TiDinghast was not ve'Slseted in Bbods IsUutd where tlie pmiest f eder- 

alism pervades almost evtatj town," 

22 November 3, 1798. 

23 Oracle of the D?iy, October 27, 1791. The lowest vote on the list was 
446, the next highest 4637. 
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But the political situation in Vermont is perhaps the 
most interesting and significant in New England. The 
representative of her western distnct, Matthew Lyon, 
with his eoarseness and aggressive democracy, had 
already drawn attention to himself and his constitaents 
by his bont with Griswold.'^ The district was fall of 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness. As early as January a 
convention had met at Wallingford, set up a liberty pole 
and protested against the stamp tax, actions which were 
similar to those in northeastern New York." The state 
election in October^ however, showed a decided majority 
for the Federalists. The legislature met, addressed 
the President and then proceeded to a wholesale removal 
of Eepublican officeholders. Among the ''political 
deceases by Jacobin fever** were numbered three coun- 
cillors, four county judges, one sheriff, four judges of 
probate, one attorney general, nineteen jnstices.'* The 

2« McLauohlin, Matthew Lyon, 209-305. 

MCoL Centinel, January 20, 24, 1798. A letter in the latter n amber 
itetflB fhat I^fWL hftd Annkecl to his eonrtitntiitt hmidx^di of eopi«i of 
''that Faadom box of mu^hj," the FliilAdolpUa Amora. "Tho poiom 
operated on the minds of the unthinking'' and wee ztepoaeible for tte 

Wallingford gathering. January 20, ''A Bennington paper mentions that 
a spirit of in<4urgenc7 similar to the above was rising in the baek part of 
New York fcitate!" See also Am. Mercury, January 25, 1798. 

Ihid., De< ember 8, 1798; also see October 31, November 7, 17, for 
this proscription. Also Thompson, Vermont, 89. The following extract 
fhutt the AIbaik7 OODttnel, quoted hj Ofade of the Daji Deeenber i9p 
^▼ee a good idea of tiw intolennt q»ijit of FedenligD at tide time: 
JaeohlniBai ie being pnnidied in Yenacat. Bmy Jaeobln nho held iriDee 
under the gorenunent has been justly displaced. Judges, sheriffs, jnetieee 
of the peace, hnvf Ttvpivod the eentence 'Depart, ve rurscd. ' . . . A measure 
whioh should le uiiiversally imitated. . . . Consign the sons of clamor and 
sedition to no^'^^'-t ^'^'^^^ contempt." 

Ames, Diary, iNovember 7: **The Devil reigns in Vermont; Judges 
and Justices all turned out of office for not returning back to Britain." 

On June 20 the Centinel had leMmmeDded eioiilar meaflores elsewhere. 
"Why doee not the President tumble from their plaeea the OoUeetor, Loan 
- Offlee Oawiminioaer, and the Oommaader of the Revenue entter at Forte* 
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number of removals at least shows that there was a con- 
siderable body of Republicans in the state. 

The condition of state politics was not the only thing 
which served to draw the attention of New England^ 
or in fact of the whole country, to Vermont* Matthew 
Lyon had already aronsed the wrath of the Federalists, 
and the Sedition Act of July 14 offered a convenient 
weapon to use against him, especially as ho was a can- 
didate for re-election. Tn October he was convicted 
under this law and imprisoned at Vergennes.^^ The 
result of this prosecution was ominous for Federalism. 
In the indecisiye September election Lyon had lacked 
a majority; at a second election^ in December, while 
still in jail, he easily carried the district. More than 
fifteen hundred more votes were cast iu the second elec- 
tion than in the first." The conduct of the Federalists 
in this year must be remembered in view of the remark- 
able growth of the opposing party in the next two years. 

Another matter which should be considered in con- 
nection with the events of 1798 was the reception of the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions in the New England 
legislatures. These documents voiced the protest of the 
opposition against the Alien and Sedition Laws and 
practically constituted a party manifesto against the 
administration. New ii^land rejected them decisively. 
Bhode Island cast one vote in their favor; Connecticut, 
two; New Hampshire, none; Massachusetts, twenty-nine 
in the House, and one in the Senate. Of the twenty** 
tiine, nineteen had voted against the address to John 
Adams in the preceding session.^' The lone senator was 

moutht The ingprates ought not to eat the country's bread and betray her 
to France," etc. Pluiner, in a letter to Secretary Woleott, June 8, 1708, 
urges similar action against these officers. MSB., 1, 397. 
it McLauohlin, Lyon, 337-382. 

t» HbiiM Journal, SIX, 276. 
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John liaeon of Berkshire, elected to Congress two years 
later. These states considered the resolutions during 
the winter or spring sessions of 1799; the Vermont leg* 
islature did not meet until October, when the growth of 

the Republican party was seen in the fact that there 
were fifty votes on behalf of the Kentucky Resolutions, 
and fifty-two for the Virginia.'* 

Federalism attained its maximum power and popu- 
larity in 1798. The history of the next two years is of 
steadily growing opposition. The causes are not hard 
to find. The ''popular movement,'* the check to which 
had been apparent to Jefferson, quickly revived when 
the first fervor of hostility to Prance had passed away. 
The conduct of the Federalists could not but irritate 
people who were beginning to take more interest in 
public affairs than ever before. The war taxes sup- 
plied the Bepnblican orators with arguments which 
could be brought home to every fanner in New Eng- 
land. On the purely political side, the dissensions in 
the Federalist party undoubtedly weakened it; the 
Republican party was improving in organization and 
increasing its activity. 

From 1796 on, there is expressed in Republican writ- 
ings a growing hostility to Aristocracy,'' including 
the clergy, the lawyers, merchants, and oflb^eholders. 
The idea that the people were being kept in the dark 
finds frequent expression, and the overbearing attitude 
of the Federalists toward all opponents aggravated 
matters. In 1797 a writer in a New Hampshire paper 
complains that anything opposed to the ideas of the 
Administration" constitutes '^Jacobinism." **To be 
true Federalists, we must be at once deaf, dumb, and 
blind; we must hear nothing-Hsay nothmg-Hsee noth- 

30 F. M. Andebson, Contemporary Opinion of the Virgiiua and Ken* 
tuck/ Besolutions. Am. Hist. Bev., Y, 58 -&3, 225 £f. 
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ing'' — and the enactmeut of the Sedition Law in the fol- 
lowing year seemed to indicate a determination to make 
citizens conform to this ideaL'^ The prosecntions under 
this law, the wholesale remoyals from office in Vermont, 
all seemed to indicate a determination to suppress politi- 
cal opposition as thougli it were treason. The people 
apparently were acquiescent, but even the Federalists 
did not believe this condition would last. Ames warned 
Pickering of the ''folly of keeping the mnltitude long 
in suspense. . . . Keep them in action, and shift the 
scenes, and yon may succeed.**" The CanneeHeut Cour- 
ant warned the state that although the Jacobins were 
silent, **This is ominous of evil. The rnurdc'rer listens 
to see if all is quiet, then he begins. So it is with the 
Jacobins.'"* Bepnblican opposition, however, was not 
expressed by the ballot until the following year. lib- 
erty poles set up in various places were, however, indic- 
ative of the restless spirit pervading the people.'* The 

<t Ondo of fhe Daj, Oetdber 7, 1797. TIm foUowing fhun tlw lad. 
CSuNmifi]^ Novflmlier SO, 1797, w p n tu m Um same ideu. **%f9auij^* on the 
bMis of diviBUHi of partMs: ''Tbo Ariitoeroto vo of fbe opinion that the - 
poopio of this country axo ontixely incapable of supporting a government 
upon republican principles. . . . The Jacobins on the other hand, contend 
that a go^'emment formed upon an ng^pr^pp^tion of EepublicB, beojmning 
at the Town Meeting, widening into Counties and Districts and ptill further 
to a Governor, CoTincil, and Legislature in each State and tiiereon the 
whole composing a 1 ederal s/ijtcm which unites all in one common interest 
and the whole ejitem supported tij a f Yeqoeiit eieetion of nagisfcratei and 
rnlen ie moit apt to pfwerve the politieel independenee end to pnnnote 
the happlnesi of the people." The hostitity of the leading Merelleti 
to popular govenuncnt ie irell hnown. 

M Works, I, 228. 

«s Au^st 13, 1798. 

»*The inscription on the pole at Dedham is worth quoting. **No Stamp 
Act, No Sedition, no Alien Bills, no Lahd Tax, downfall to the Tyrants 
of America, peace btkI retirement to the President, long live the Vice 
President and the Minority, may moral virtue be the basis of civil gov- 
enunent" CM. Centinel, Koveinber 18, 1798. 
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apparent Bupremacy of the Federalists was based on 
very inseeare foundations.'* 

The stamp tax, as has been mentioned, occasioned 
considerable stir in Vermont.** Tins, and the land tax, 
had the same result thronghont New England. Jeffer- 
son's prophecy that *'a nearer view of war and taxes** 
would affect public opinion was soon verified and early 
in 1799 he was able to note the discontent excited by the 
tax gatherer." The dread of taxation which was char- 
acteristic of the age was nsed by the Bepnblicans with 
great effect.** Money was scarce, the average amonnt 
of property small, and the New England farmer who 
had to make a living from the stony fields or among the 
stumps in Maine or Vermont lent ready ear to the 
stories of Federalist extravagance.^" The land tax 
bogey had been brought out as one of the dangers of 

wBMXrnm, Diary, 11, 298. March 28, 1799. "Our common topics 
are fhe captnrM of TnaA vcMo l fc Everything is done to eieite our joy 
upon these evente, Imt m vejoiee with tvemUing. . . . P^tieal ▼iolenee 
in party is not a proof of quiet poseeaaion, and thia atir makea xm feav more 
from the direct«d strength than the progress of any party.'' 
. 88 Conn. Courant, February 25, 1799. "In none of the States haa there 
been more clamor about the stamp law than in Vermont." 

ST FoKD, Jefferson Writings, VTI, 313. Jefferson to Madison, January 
3, 1799. An excellent illustration of the dislike for fheee measures is 
found in Nathaniel Ames' diary. January 23, 1799, Galled on 1^ Kehh 
Falea for dimenaiona of my honse and windows and list of land for Direet 
tax of High Fed. tjrant Governt Introduce it thus. Nat. Ames (re* 
gretting the short dawn of rational Liberty under the Confederation — 
deploring the blindness and apathy of that People who once dared to defy 
and trample on the minions of foreign tyrants, only to l o trampled on by 
domestic traitors, in impudent junto, breaking the limits oi the Sovreign — 
grated with the tyrant songs of 'Energy of Govemt. — ^Tighten tiw reins 
of Ckyremt.' only to stifle the ehearing sound of the great sorreign's 
Toioe— forc'd to yiddr-^instead of Law, to the mightsf powers that he) 
exhibits this list anA deseription of his house and land on Uie first day of 
October 1798." 

Reo Morse, Fed. Party in Masa., 177. 

J^i'LoBGE, Cabot; 2 80. "It is more grievous to olt'erve the motives 
which govern the voters. They vote fur the man who would vote against 
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the Jay Treaty/' The Federalist eiqpej^ditares of 1798 
were an admirable subject for denimoiatioa and they 
were nsed unsparingly by the BepnbMean papers during 
these two years.** 

The secrecy with which all political macliinery was 
put in motion renders it difficult to judge as to how 
aerious was the e£^ort to secure control of the state 
governments. Most of our evidence comes from the 
Federalist press, but it seems probable that there was 
unusual activity among Republicans.** Election returns 
certainly show that the party was rapidly gaining 
ground. Jefferson, some years after, stated that a num- 
ber of Republicans, seeing the complete control exer- 
cised by the Federalists in the national govermnent, had 
retired to their respective states to organize and 
strengthen the opposition.^ This was recognized at 

taxes. ' ' See dm Flniner IffiSSw, I, 410, for Phunv'to oaamMnt on oppoeitiott 

tactics in New Hampshire. 

•♦0 Col. C*>ntinel, September 26, 1795. "ITow will the treat/ engerjder 
a laud taxi Because Virginians will not j ay their debts! . . , Tlie phan- 
tom has been exhibited at j eriods ever since 1789." 

*i For inUr( stmg expressions of opinion on Taxes, see Ind. Chronicle, 
January 10, 14, 17, 21, 28, March 29, August 23, 1799. In Bhode Island 
fhe legidfttme peeeed veaolntions reeommoiitfiig to fbe govemmeDt of the 
United States a seneral property tax as a eiibetitiite for the land tax wfaidt 
was undulj bnrdeueome to real estate. U. S. Chronicle, Uaieh 14, 1799. 
See Am. Mercury, March 22, 1798. A characteristic expression occurs. 
"The most proper persons to appropriate money are those who know with 
what difficulty it is obtained." Ames, Diary, January 29, 1799. **The 
great Sovereign Gnimblea at unconstitutional tax." 

GiBBS, Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and John Adams, 
II, 239. "The JaeotriuB have lately beeome moie eyeteniatical, I think, in 
their eleetioiieering projects, and have in tiiis part of the eoontry avaOed 
tfaeniedTee gieaay of tiboie momentary diseonte&te which natoraUy follow 
the promulgation of a new tax. We are taking some pains, however, to keep 
the people steady, nnd, I hope, with a majority, theee labon will eaeoeed." 
Cabot to Wolcott, May 2, 1799. 

«2 MoRSB, Fed. Party in Massi., 176. 

48 JimBSON, Works, Wash, ed., IZ, 507. 
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the time, and prcfvions to the state election of 1799 the 
Columbian Centmel was warning the Federalists, that, 

finding it impossible to render tiie country subservient 
to France throuisrh the general government, they were 
now directing their force to effect it through the state 
governments, where, at least in the case of Massachu- 
setts, an organized effort was heing made to onst from 
the legislatare ^ 'every man of honesty, independence, 
and federalism." A cancns at the close of the winter 
session of the General Court had set the **Jeffersonian 
puppets** at this task. "The correspondent of Mazzei 
is in the center of the circle. His myrmidons, faithful 
to their duty, act as he directs and bellow as he pre- 
scribes. ' *" In Vermont, the exertions of "that fomenter . 
of evil works, Matthew Lyon, and his enbs'' were * 
reported to be nnnsnally active.^' In the other states, 
politics seem to have been rather quiet until 1800, 
although in Connecticut the Stamford Democratic club, 
which, **as usual governed the elections in that town,'* 
was reported to be very active in stirring up excitement 
and discontent.** 

^ In 1800 there was no longer any question about the 
determination of the Republicans to effect a revolu- 
tion. The warnings of 1799 were repeated. In Con- 
necticut the Republicans openly met at New Haven to 
organize their campaign and make nominations/^ The 

««A^6,179». IM, April 17, May 1. 

*^Ihid., October 5, 1799. L7011 about this time went to Kentucky 
''where/' the Centinel remarked (October 30), "birds of a feather flock 
together." Ibid., June 22. "The Vermont Lyon was at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee the 29, April, after prowling over 1400 miles of territory. He 
speaks highly of the docility of his fellow brutes of Kentucky and Ten- 
n t ea m *" Lyon bad writton of the iwevaknt BepuUicaiiimi of tlie WmL 

MConn. Oowaat, FebniMy Sff, April 2S, 1799. 

4fOBiiMi, Betigioui Liberty in Oonii., 417. See aleo Oobil Couniit, 
August 2Sf 1600, eeeomit of meetiog on "Tbennidor 20, leign of leoaon 
the 8th." 
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' ^private cabals'' which had long existed were now 
replaced by an active campaign. ^'Bhetorical mission- 
aries** were active, Aaron Burr adding his influence to 
that of Granger, Kirby, Edwards, and other looal 
lights." Burr, however, no mean judge of politics, was 
evidently not impressed with the progress of the party 
in this state, as he is reported to have remarked that 
'^Connecticnt must be given up. There is no hope for 
them. We may as soon attempt to revolutionize the 
Idnsrdom of heaven.***' Tlio fact that the Republicans 
had drawn up a nomination for councillors seemed to 
the Federalists a proof of growing boldness and the 
Courant recorded that "for the first time they have had 
the andadty in the state of Oonnecticut to drculate 
printed tickets.'"^ No attempt seems to have been made 
to run a candidate at^^ainst Governor Trumbull, but 
efforts were directed against the council, the congres- 
sional delegation, and town representatives, the latter 
being especially important because choosing presidential 
electors.*^ 

In Massachusetts a similar movement was in prog- 
ress. So threatening was the situation that the legis- 
lative caucus which nominated Caleb Strong issued a 
special appeal to the electors, both the caucus and its 
address being a new feature in Massachusetts poUtics.''^ 
This document is an appeal for united action by the 
"friends of society, religion, and good order," in view 
of the growth of faction, and because "the enemies of 
our excellent Federal constitution are now sMving to 

MOoim. Ooonuit, September 1, 8| 1800. 

*• Ihid., Apiil 87, ISOL This xenuurk baa also been Atkribnted to other 
BepabUean leadere. 

60 September 1, 1800. 
81 JTbicLf August 18. 

52 LuKPSom, Sarly Political Machinery, 121. 
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gain admittance into the administration of the individnal 

state governments.'*** 

New Hampshire had hitherto shown little evidence of 
party division, but in 1799 the inevitable break began. 
Almost thirty years later, when Jacksonian Democracy 
was struggling for a foothold in the state, Isaac Hill 
wrote to Henry Lee that '^in 1798 with the exception 
of Langdon and a few sterling patriots, there eonld not 
be sud to be in this state a party favorable to the prin> 
ciples of Tiiomas Jefferson."" The immediate cause of 
the new movement affords an example of the curious 
inter working of local and national affairs. The paltry 
opposition'' to Federalism in Portsmouth has been 
already noted. This ''areh faction/' so runs the Fed- 
eralist history of the affair, were anxious to aid their 
friends in the South and to increase their own impor- 
tance in the United States. Accordingly, led by John 
Langdon they organized a new bank, taking care to have 
subscribers to its stock scattered through the country 
districts. The bank made a business of making smaU 
loans on easy terms, apparently for the purpose of 
securing supporters for its managers. '^The mischief 
spread like a pestilence" and when in 1799 the bank 
was refused a charter by the legislature and a law was 
passed restraining uiiincorporated institutions at the 
fall session there was great indignation. The only other 
bank then in the state — ^the New Hampshire Bank — 

wOoL Oentinel, Febniwry IS, 1800. Bentlf3r givw avidenee as to fhe 

political activity of this year and also as to growth in popular inflnenee in 
politics. Diary, II, 2rA, October 25, 1800. "For the first time the zeal 
of CfiTTcnfinfr has been introduced into Salem. In former times i>:irtieular 
men o£ influence have met to aprro upon a candidate for u^lict^ )uit then 
the meeting was of few & ail upon one aide. Now parties are armed at 
•11 poiBta ft la^ Mioeuitioiia ai« f onmng ft tllianeait offeniba ft def enslTe 
M repatatioBi interestr ft all men hold dear ate involvad in fha tmtxo- 

M Ptoeaedinga ICaai. Hiat Soe.| ZUn, 89. 
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was doing a flourishing business and the state owned a 
considerable interest in its stock. In any case, the atti- 
tude toward the Langdon bank was felt to be another 
piece of Federalist intolerance. Numerous Federalists 
had supported the petition of the new bank, and the 
result was that they joined with the Portsmouth faction 
in running for the governorship Judge Walker, nomi- 
nally a Federalist, but described by Plumer to be of 
such contemptible character that 'Mf his soul was drawn 
at full length on the point of a cambrick needle, to dis- 
cover it would require the aid of the microscope."" A 
sharply contested campaign followed in the spring of 
1800, an experience which the state had not yet under- 
gone* Federalist opinion was unanimous in regarding 
the whole affair as a Jacobin ruse to start a division in 
the state.** Rhode Island and Vermont offer nothing of 
special interest during these years. 

In short, in all New England the last two years of 
the century were characterized by a rapid increase in 
electioneering, and political interest on the part of the 
people was steadily growing/' The concrete evidence 

85 M8S., I, 108. 

50 This account is based largely on the ' * brief history of the rise and 
progresB of the late electioneering manoeuvres in New Hampshire," pub- 
lifllied in OoL Oentinel, Mareh 22, 1800. TIm BepnbUeam in 1805 pub- 
lidied a histoiy of tiM mattor as a eampaign attack on Qcmmm Qilmaii, 
making eharges that he mad the exeeative power to indnee members to 
vote against iseorporation. New Hampshire Gazette, Febmarjr 26, March 
6, 1805. 

The Tegislativo history of the bill is found in the House Journal for 
winter session 1799. See also Plumkb, Plumer, 138, 139. Also Plumer 
MSS., 1, 408-425 passim. 

The Col. Centinel, March 15, 1800, after discussing the activity of the 
BepnbUeans irho had abandaned Congress for the state legislatures, to 
"leeore theb pidcets," renuurksy "la Now l^unpehhre a sSmilar poliey 
was practiced under eover of an ambuscade. ' ' 

win Massachusetts between 1798 and 1800 the vote for govenu» 
ineressed about 82 per eesL 
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in the form of election returns seems to verify Dr. 
Ames ' view that there was * ' a general grumbling of the 
Great Sov 'reign against ite Agents attempting to veil, 
stnpify , and then bleed it to fainting instead of helping 
to feed, arm and invigorate and enlighten it tlf'^'* That 
evidence, rather scanty unfortunately, must be consid- 
ered. It shows a decided increase in Republican power 
in both state and national affairs. 

The political activity which has been noted began to 
show results in 1799. Connectieat has no record of 
election returns but the press gives some evidence 
showing that the Republicans were making headway. 
When the Viri2:inia and Kentuckv Resolutions were 
under discussion it was reported that there were several 
^'Jacobins" in the House but that they absented them- 
selves when the vote was taken.** The elections were 
somewhat quiet in this year and the town of Stamford 
was reported to have cast about one third of the total 
Republican vote in the state."® The following year 
shows the actual increase in party strength. As a 
result, of the summer's campaign^ the American Mer- 
cury, now recognized as the organ of the new party for 
the state, recorded that there had been '^an unexampled 
instance of the change of public opinion and the prog- 
ress of Whig principles in this State. ... In many 
towns where there was not a man who a few months 
ago avowed the cause of republicanism, the friends of 
liberty and the constitution have now a majority.'"* 
in 1799 the Ccurmt had declared that in the legisla* 

In New Hampshire the increase waa 38 per cent. Vote in 1798, 12,143, 
Oracle of the Day, June 16. Vote in 1800, 16,7fi2, CoL Centinel, June 14. 
M Diary, August 31, 1800. 
B» Ck>nn. Couraut, June 3, 1799. 
MIMdL, Mueh 31, 1800. 
•1 S^ptemljer 26, 1800. 
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ture democracy had not dared to show its hideous 
head/'^^ now in the spring session a bill for districting 
the state for congressional elections was boldly intro- 
duced,** and in the fall the Bepnblicans mustered twenty- 
seven votes against a resolution appointing presidential 
electors."* 

In Massachusetts the Republicans, with General 
William Heath as candidate — ^a man who could not be 
considered as a strong leader — ^polled over eight thou- 
sand votes in 1799| and elected about forty-five members 
to the General Gourt.**^ Heath carried Middlesex and 
Norfolk counties and received support in nearly every 
part of the state.*"* Fisher Ames was keenly aware of 
conditions and wrote in November that *'on the whole, 
the rabies canina of Jacobinism has gradually spread, of 
late years, from the cities, where it was confined to docks 
and mob, to the country. I think it is still spreading 
silently, and why should it not!*'" 

Circumstances combined in 18U0 to make elections 
close and exciting. The quarrel between John Adams 
and the faction of the party represented by Pickering 
undoubtedly weakened the Federalists.'* The nomina- 
tion of Gerry was also a shrewd move on the part of 
the Republicans, as he had both the prestige of long 
association with that party and his relations with John 
Adams were calculated to bring some Federalist votes. 

M Jim« 3, 1799. 
MMaxdiSl, 1800. 
44 0etober 27, 1800. 

«5 Morse, Fed. Party in Mass., 176, 177, 

•6 Returns in Mass. Archives. 

67 Works, I, 265. Ames to Gore, November 10, 1799. Cf. Plumer's 
remarks on the conduct of the Portsmouth "mobility." "The fashion 
does not take in the country — 'tis confined to the compact part of that 
town.*' To Jexvmiah Smitli, October 17, 1795. H88., I, 260. 
MoBBiy Fed. Partj In Mass., 177. 
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It was admitted that he received considerable Federalist 
support.** 

The result of the election spread dismay among Fed- 
eralists, as Gerry polied more than sevPTitoen thousand 
votes, carr>4ng six counties, including Sulfolk and the 
capital.'^ The fact that Snmner had died in 1799 and 
the Federalist candidate, Caleb Strong, lacked his 
predecessor's popnlarity, mnst be taken into considera- 
tion in this result. But the Federalist majority, though 
reduced, was safe, and they had also a strong majority 
of votes in the General Court, which chose the presiden- 
tial electors. 

As a result of the campaign on the bank issne in 
New Hampshire there were over six thousand votes 

cast against Oilman, but as in Massachusetts, the legis- 
lature was safely Federalist and the demon of Jacob- 
inism was effectually laid for this year at least.*"* 
Vermont and Bhode Island also show BepubUcan gains. 
In the former state, Tichenor, who had become very 
popular, was re-elected, bnt in the legislature the Fed- 
eralist majority was reduced to thirty-four." Two 
years earlier it had been over a hundred. Rhode Island 
had apparently little interest in state politics in 1799 
and 1800. In the latter year there was a sharp contest 
for tiie lieutenant-governorship, no one, as in Connec- 
ticut, apparently having the temerity to contest the 
governor's position.^^ It is recorded in 1800, however, 
that Federalism was losing ground at an alarming rate, 

wCol. Centinel, April 16, 1800. JMd„ OelolMir 1. Tlw niM oomplunt 
wn made titat Lerri Lineolii was raeeiviiig Fedwraliat votes in tbe fonrtli 
weetem diatriet and t]»t ''many of the tnie faith were faHiiig." 

TO Morse, Fed. Party in Mass., 179, 180. 

71 Col Centinel, June 14, 1800. 

T2 md., October 29. 

T> Providence Journal, May 21, 1800. 
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owing to large desertions of men who liad formerly been 
its supporters/' 

The congressional elections show the same increase of 
Republicanism. Connecticut and New Hampshire, using 
general tickets, elected solid Federalist delegations, 
altkough in the former state three Kepublicans showed 
a eonsiderable vote.'* Bhode Island und^r the same 
system chose two BepnblicanSy one of tiiem being Til* 
Ihighasty beaten so deoisiyely two years earlier — an indi- 
eation of the impending revolution in that state/* 
Vermont maintained the same party balance, the east- 
ern district electing a Federalist and the western a 
Eepublican. In Massachusetts the changes were marked. 
Bishop and Vamnm were re-elected and the spread of 
Bepnblicanism was seen in the election of John Bacon 
in Berkshire and Levi Lincoln in Worcester. Jacob 
Orowninshield) a Bepubliean, was with difficulty beaten 
in southern Essex.** The election of Dr. William Eustis 
in the Boston district was also a severe blow to the 
Federalists. 

The choice of presidential electors was perhaps the 
most important political event of the year. In all of the 
New England states except Ehode Island tiiey were 
appointed by the legislature. In Massachnsetts and 

Connecticut the decision to nse this method provoked 
deep resentment among Republicans. In the former 
state it was adopted after a spirited debate^ by a vote of 

•r* Col. Centinel, November 12, 1800. 

'6 Conn. Conraut, October 20, 1800. Hart 3250, Gilbert 2921, Qnnger 
8012. The average vote for the Federalist ticket was 6773. 
7e Coi. Centinel, September 27, 1800. 

TTAn inter^ting item in connection with thia latter district shows not 
only the kauM of fha daj, but charaeteristie Amerieaa shmrdnwi in dia- 
efedlting aa opponant. Tha Bepoblkaiia eixenlstad ttokata hetatimg tha 

English coat of arms over the Federalist Qiime, while that of their own 
candidate bore the Ameriean aagle. GoL Ceotiiiel, Angutt 27, 1600. Bbmv* 
LKT, Diai7, II, 847. 
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122 to 71/* In Conneetieat it was declared that the 
freemen had been '^repeatedly and impudently robbed 

of one high privilege, choosing Electors,** and "the 
right of suffrage is the citadel of liberty. **^' In Rhode 
Island, where ''the good old cause ran greater risks 
than in any other state/* the Federalist ticket won by 
the narrow majority of 193.*° 

But in summing np the political results of the year. 
Federalism is seen to be stiU firmly entrenched in New 
England. Four of the five governors were FederaHst, 
Fenner of Hliode Island being nominally a non-partisan, 
though he had decided Republican b^^npathies. They 
controlled all the legislatures, they had elected all the 
United States senators, a very large majority of the 
representatives. Of the local institutions which con- 
tributed to the strength of the party, more will be said 
later. Clearly Bepublicanism was only beginning its 
conquest of New England. 

T8 Col. Centiad, June 7, 1800. An abstiMt of the Mate Is giw. 
T»Ain. Mercury, September 20, 1800. 

WjftW., December 6, 1800. The account states that "the eventtml tri- 
umph of the Federal ticket was wholly owing to the nnprecerlerited exartious 
of Providence." The vote stood, Federaliat| 2313, Bepubiican, 2150. 
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CHAPTEE in 

THE GROWTH OF REPUBLICANISM, 1800-1807 

In 1800 Jefferson wrote to Granger of Connecticut 
discussing the principles of the Republican party and 
commenting on its remarkable growth throughout the 
country. He then remarked, Still, should the whole 

body of New England continue in opposition to these 
principles of government, either knowingly or through 
delusion, our government will be a very uneasy one.'" 
Two years later Fisher Ames was writing: ^^The fed- 
eralists must entrench themselves in the State govern- 
ments, and endeavor to make State justice and State 
power a shelter of the wise, and good, and rich, from 
the wild destroying rage of the Southern Jacobins. 
Such a post will be a high onp, from which to combine 
in our favor the honest sentiments of New England at 
least. Public opinion must be addressed ; must be puri- 
fied from the dangerous errors with which it is infected; 
and, above all, must be roused from the prevailing 
apathy, the still more absurd and perilous trust in the 
moderation of the violent, and the tendency of revolu- 
tion itself to liberty.**^ The political history of New 
England from 1800 to 1815 was the story of the contest 
of these opposing ideas. 

As has been noted in discussing the elections of 1800^ 
the Republicans had greater strength in Vermont and 
Bhode Island than elsewhere in New England. The 

1 Ford, Jelferson Writings, VII, 450. 

2 Works, I, 310. Ames to Gore, December 13, 1802. 
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elections of 1801 gave farther proof of this fact. Early 

iu the sprinii,- tlie Columbian Centinel recorded that for 
some time Ehode Island had been **defirenerating to its 
former *Know Ye' grade" and had again arrived at 
the nadir of politics.''* The Ilepublicans secured a 
majority in the legislature and voted an address to 
President Jefferson/ Bepnhlicanism had conquered its 
first New England state. The President was aware of 
the significance of this event and on May 3 wrote to 
Granger: **A new subject of congratulation has arisen. 
I mean the regeneration of Rhode Island. I hope it is 
the beginning of that resurrection of the genuine spirit 
of New England which rises for life eternal. According 
to natnral order, Vermont will emerge next, because 
least, after Bhode Island, under the yoke of hierarchy.^'* 
For tiie next six years the state offers little of political 
interest. Arthur Fenner was re-elected governor ahuust 
without opposition — except in 1802 — until his death in 
1805.' Then, after a deadlock in 1806, due to the want 
of a popular majority, his son, James Fenner, succeeded 
to the chair. To the Federalists the state was ''a wart 
on the body of New England"; given to idols, let her 
alone," expresses their attitude.'' It took an event like 

• April 22, 1801. Ihid., May 16. A letter from Providence remarks 
dolefully: "We have but oric consolation that at [ resent by the constitu- 
tion they cannot make paper money, for if they could we should apprehend 
fhe Taliditj of eomtraeta «nd I fear the suspension of business as in 
178Q. . . . The logisUituie adjonmed yeaterdaj afternoon and almost aU 
the federal men fhronghout the state who were judges and held offieies of 
any consequence are removed and Jaeohins snbstitnted. " 

* Bhode Island Schedules, 1801, 21. 

» Ford, Jefferson Writings, VIII, 48. 

«In 1802 William Greene was the Federal candidate. Fenner won by 
a vote of 3802 to 1934. Providence Phcenix, May 11. 
fOA, Centinel, February 19, 1803. 

la November, 1801, Bhode Island obeerved her emaneipation from Fed* 
eralism hj refusing to appoint a daj of ThanksgiTing, the latter eustom 
savoring too mneh of the "presbTteriaa tyranny" of Massaehnsetta. 
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the laying of the emhargo to shake the state out of its 
apathy. 

Jefferson's belief that Vermont would be the first to 
follow Rhode Island's example proved correct. The 
fall election gave the Kepublicans a majority in the leg- 
islature and an address to the President was adopted by 
a vote of dghty-siz to fifty-nine.* In the previous ses- 
sion the Federalists had had a majority of more than 
thirty. Isaac Tichenor, it is true, was still governor, 
but that office meant little more than the honor of pre- 
siding in the council meetings.' Tichenor continued to 
hold office, although by lessening majorities until 1807. 
As in the case of Bhode Island, state politics in Veimont 
have little interest in these years. 

Ck)nneeticat offered a less promising field for the new 
party than any of the other states but even here it made 
steady gains during the early years of the century. In 
1801 the Republicans met in Wallingford to celebrate 
the inauguration of Jefferson, and soon after, a canons 
at Norwalk put a state ticket in the field, including a 
candidate for govemor.^^ This was practically the first 
time that opposition had been offered to Governor 
Trumbull and was therefore a portentous event. 
** Everything dear and respectable is now openly at- 
tacked/* the Courant recorded." Trumbull received 
11|156 votes in a total of 13,307, an apparently unprom- 

Abstracts of speeches made in the legiHlature on this occasion are found 
in Conn. Couraiit, November 16. Col. (\ ntmel, November 25. "Tomorrow 
wffl be obwHTTOd M a daj of Thtnksgiviug and prrae throughoat tidi state, 
Now Hampshire^ and Gtoneetieut, and 1^ ioeh of tbo oitisou of Bhoda 
Ulaad as haTo ffao gnwo to tfaank Qod for aoTtbiag." 

• Boeorda of Goronor and Ooondl, IT, 497. 

• N. H. Qaiotto, September 2, 1806, doKiltMi TichOBor as "fho pisssnt 

milk-Bop, hslf way federal Governor." 
10 Conn. Oonraat, April 6, 1801. 
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ising start for Bepublicanism.^ But there was evidenee 
that this was not a fair party test. There were more 

tiian thirty Republicans in the legislature, and popular 
gains in the party were report od to be taking place all 
over the state." In any case there was enough progress 
in the movement to excite alarm among the Federalists 
and at the fall session of the legislature a bill for rega- 
lating elections was introduced, a measure which the 
Bepnblieans charged was aimed directly at their grow- 
ing numbers. By this law the justices of the peace were 
made presiding officers in all electoral assembl|;s and 
oral voting substituted for vote by ballot. As the jus- 
tices were appointed by the Federalist majority in the 
legislature, and were in many cases themselves candi- 
dates for election^ the BepubUcans felt that their oppo- 
nents by giving the justices such powers were simply 
entrenching themselves to insure a majority. The 
Republicans fought the passage of the bill and on their 
defeat drew up a protest which was spread through the 
state." 

-^publicanism gained slowly but surely. The num- 
ber of members in the legislature rose to seventy-eight 
in 1804, the greatest strength attained In this period.^ 

The vote for governor grew in like proportion. The 

IS Am. Mereuiy, June 11, 1801. Contains an interesting sitiele on thie 
growth of Kepublicanism, including a list of towns whieh mn "beOOOl* 
ing convinced that Federalism is a delusion." 

^* An accoimt of the passage of the bill, and the protest of the mindrity 
appears in Am. Mercury, November 5, 1801. For the FedemliHt Hide, 
Conn. Courant, November 9. A mock protest appears in which it is stated 
that under the old ^^tem of heUoting, **tbe BeipnUieMi eudUdnte hat 
obtniaed many lumdiad Totea ivhieh peraona would have bean aahamad to 
give had they been known. The freamn will hlnih to vote for Potter,'' ete. 

tsOoL Caatindf Oetober, 1804, gives numbers of Bepublicans in Con- 
necticut Honae: Oetdbari 1801, 40; Mi^, 1802| 55; Oetober, 1808, 75; 
May, 1804, 78. 
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Bepublicans of Bristol County, Massachusetts, in 1804, 
in an address which reviewed New England political 

conditions, referred to this state as follows: **In Con- 
necticut truth and reason are pervadins^ the mass of the 
people. A hallowed jealousy is shaking their bigoted 
■ assembles and the pontifical chair of the clergy totters 
beneath them."^* This was perhaps an optimistic view, 
bat Bepublicanism was unquestionably stirring the 
political life of the state as it had never been stirred 
before. ^ In Connecticut, unlike the other states, the 
Republicans had a somewhat radical proirram. A more 
liberal suffrage, constitutional reform, and, above all, 
religious liberty, were questions brought before the 
public between 1801 and 1804.'' In the legislature, 
debates were long and acrimoniouB and the rival news- 
papers were filled with scurrilous attacks on party 
leaders.- But Federalism retained control of the state 
ahuost unshaken." Connecticut was essentially con- 
servative/^ *The Federalist administration of the state 
had been economical and honest; the older leaders still 
retained the respect of the people; the clergy and the 
bar used their influence against all forms of innovation. 
The property qualification and the election law may have 
helped, but probably^ Connecticut remained Federalist 
because the majority of the people were satisfied to vote 
as they had always voted/^ The statement of the 
Courant that Connecticut can never be disorganized, 

i8lnd. Chronide, March 15, 1804. 

tTRcpHblioan Watchtower, July 27, 1801. "That Connecticut compared 
to her sister states, possesses a vaat mass of prejudice is a fact generally 
admitted. . . . Tbe ambition of h<r loading ebaraeten overleapo ropubtiean 
bovmda." 

It A good inmmary of Conneetienfte politieal Iiiatoiy for this poriod ia 

J« G* Welling, Connecticut Federalism, in AddreSMO, lectures and other 
papers. Gambridge» UtM,, 1904. See also, Gamm, Bdagioua Liberty 
in Conn. 
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revolutiomzed, or demoralised, except at a thin free- 
man's meeting*' seems to have been based on real 

facts." 

"^Next to Connecticut, Massachusetts ofPered the most 
stubborn resistance to Republicanism. Like the people 
of the former state, her inhabitants were slow in chang- 
ing their habits> In the pro-revolutionary days **ten 
years of strenuous opposition were required to convince 
people that Hutchinson was an enemy of rights and 
liberty. Boston, the intellectual and commercial 
center of New England, became the poUticai headquar- 
ters of the leading Federalists, who maintained in this 
stronghold an almost fanatical opposition to Jefferson 
and his party.*^ Hampshire, the great interior county 
of the state, was also an area of pronounced conserva- 
tism." 

But unlike Connecticut, the state had, as has been 
noted, a well-developed party system. The Republi- 
cans had also a ^^ronp of adors, not equal to the Fed- 
eralists it is true, but nevertheless of considerable 
ability. Eustis, Vamum, Gerry, Dearborn, Lincoln, 
Sullivan, were probably the best known and ablest of 
the New England Bepublicans. Federalism never 
had the complete dominance which it enjoyed in Con- 
neeticnt and only by desperate exertions was it able to 
hold its own. 

The attempt to displace Governor Strong did not meet 

!• April 6, 1801. 

aolnd. Chronicle, April 9, 1804. 

21 Amory, Life of James Sullivan, II, 123. The Ind. Chronicle, Novem- 
ber 28, 180i, describee the political power of Boston as due to the influ* • 
€nee of haak interorti, Britiab agentSf old and young tories, shopkeepers 
obtaining Bn^ish eiedit, uwniance eompanies, tin state officials, and 
"Essex and PlTmoutii nien who Lavs taken raftige in the teserroir of 
axistocracj. * ' 

ssMoBSlB, Fed. Party in Mass., 180. 
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with much success. His majorities over Gerry grew 
steadily until 1803. But whUe this was the ease, the 
number of Bepublieans in the le^slature inoreased.'* 

The year 1803 was characterized by lack of interest and 
a light vote, but 1804 brought back the vigor and acri- 
mony of 1800. The Republicans nominated Attorney- 
General James Sullivan. The campaign was sharply 
contested and the vote much heavier than in the pre- 
ceding year. Strong was re-elected by a majority of 
about six thousand, while the Bepnblicaiis made decided 
gains in the legislature." 

"A remarkable change took place in the District of 
Maine. Until 1803 Federalism had had a decided major- 
ity, the people being considered peaceable and honest 
federalists."" In the election of this year, however, 
the Bepublieans made a gain of over four thousand 
votes, practically wiping out Strong's majority of 
1803.** The Republican majorities increased rapidly 
during the next few years and the party maintained 
continuous control of the District throughout the period 
under discusGdon. As this is practically the only striking 
party change in the period it is worth some examination. 

There had been for some time a certain friction 
between Massachusetts proper and the District. The 
latter was essentially a frontier country with a rapidly 

23 The votes for Speaker in the House stood in favor of the Federalists: 
1802, 110 to 47; 1803, 124 to 73; 1804, 129 to 103. N. H. Qaaette, June 
12, 1804. 

M Strong, 80,007; SoUfmai, 88,970. CoL OtntiiMl, May 141. 

»8pooiior's Yttnumt Journal, Haveh 87, 1804. Quotod from Politieal 
Bavometar. Kaw HanpA&a ia daaeribad aa **% Mtitl Imt not faetiooa 
itate" and aa having "mora bonaat fadaiaUam tlwB aiij oHmt ateta In 

the Union." 

2« For ititeresting eommonts on this change see Ind. Chronicle, June 10. 
The Eastern Argos, November 30, gives a sununarj of the various electiooa 
of the jear. 
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gromng population* There was a feeling that the older 
part of the state neglected the interests of Maine, and 

this found expression in attempts to bring about a sepa- 
ration, those of 1788, 1792, and 1797 being perhaps the 
most noteworthy. The agitation never fuiiy subsided, 
although it was not at this time made a party issue.*' 
The people of the District complained of an inadequate 
judicial system and other disadvantages due to their 
distance from the capital** 

But there was a more sorious grievance which early 
in the century aroused the antagonism of tbe two sec- 
tions and had important political consequences. After 
the closf? of the Revolution and later, the government 
disposed of large tracts of public land to individuals 
and corporations. The settlers who were moving rap* 
idly into the new territory often settled on these pro- 
prictary grants, made improvements, and then found 
themselves liable to eviction or prosecution as tres- 
passers. In many cases the proprietors were unable 
or unwilling to give titles to those who claimed them.** 
The result was a great deal of confusion and ill feeling. 
The proprietors were regarded as oppressors and acts 
of violence against them and their surveyors occasion- 
ally took place. 

The bearing of this matter on the political situation 
resembles that of the Langdon bank on the politics of 
New Hampshire. The feeling of dissatisfaction in Maine 
was growing in force during the years 1800-1804. In 
the latter year the governor urged that measures be 
taken against trespassers in the District*^ and soon after 

MStBAMwooD, Separation of Maine from ManadiaMtti, Proeeediii^ 
UasB. Hist. Soc., 3d SeriM, 1, 136-138. 

" Ibid., 129. 

2« WiLLUMSON, History of Maine, II, 683*584, 592. 
M House Jonnial, XXV, 165, 195. 
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this, events in the legislature seemed to identify Fed- 
eralism with the proprietary interests. 
The history of this business was nsed as campaign 

material by tlie Eastern- Argus, established in 1803 as 
the first Republican paper in the District. In 1805, at 
the spring session of the legislature, a motion. was made 
by William King to inquire into the way in which the 
corporations or individual grantees had fulMed the 
conditions of their contracts. When it was found that 
they had not properly carried out the terms of the grants 
a resolve authorizing the attorney-general to begin suit 
against delinquents was passed by the House. In the 
Senate, David Cobb, the president, who was agent for 
the Bingham claims, was said to have used his influence 
to bring about the defeat of the measure.'*' The settlers 
were deeply aggrieved at the failure of the proprietors 
to place additional settlers, as required by the terms of 
many grants, or to issue titles to those who actually 
occupied land. The refusal of the Federalists in the 
legislature to require the Pejepscot proprietors, some 
of the worst offenders, to place settlers, was regarded 
as a gross abuse of party power, the proprietors being 
mostly prominent Federalists of Newburyport and 
Newbury.** 

There was no doubt that the land question made an 

excellent issue on which to appeal to the settlers. An 
election address in 1804, on behalf of Orchard Cook, 
then running for Congress in the Lincoln district, cites 
that '*he is a friend to the hardy settlers of the forest, 
and opposed to the oppressive demands of those who 
lay yearly contributions on the inhabitants without 

•iSee Allen, Bingham Land. Coll. of Me. Hist. Soc, VII, 356. E. 
Argus, October 11, 1804, August 30, 1806, April 11, March 28, 1806, March ' 
26, 1807. 

S2 Ibid,, March 28, 1806. 
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offering a title to support their claims.''"' A similar 
address by Nathan Weston, a candidate for the council 
two years later, complains that Massachnsetts was inter- 
ested solely in the profits of the sales and urges the 
sale of land in small lots to real settlers only.** Says 
another electioneering document: 

Let your towns be represented, and let it be their care to 
arrest the selling of our lands in large tracts to idle specula- 
tors, to supercilious Lordlings, whose haughtine^, folly, and 
vanity you find on trial to be so insufferable. If yon look well 
to your interests, the time is not far distant, when you may 
make such just laws for the limitation of real actions, that 
Tom Piper shall not be able to drive you from your settlementa, 
nnder the pretence that Jack Puddmg sold the whole soil for 
a Keg of Bum, or the State for a Cent an Acre. The evils, of 
which our settlers have so justly complained would probably 
have been long since remedied, had they had friends in Court** 

Such appeals were undoubtedly effective. To the 
Bottler in the wilderness, the title to land was one of 
the great objects of ]ife« The idea that the Federalists 
in Boston, hundreds of miles away, were responsible for 

their difficulties was intolerable. There need be no sur- 
prise that in 1804 it is reported There is a revolution- 
ary spirit of politics operative in the province of 
Maine. ***** The importance of the land question was 
fully recognized at the time. The Federalists com- 
plained that ''demagogues'' were urging the settlers to 
defeat Governor Strong, in order to avert wholesale 
evictions.*^ The results of elections in 1804, 1805, and 
1806 showed the effectiveness of this campaign. Even 

B. ATgna, November 1, 1804. 

84 /b«., April 11, 1806. 

35 Ihid., July 5, 1805. 

36 Portland Gazette, December 24, 1804. 
S7 Ihid., May 12, 1806. 
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General Knox was beaten in 1804 by Joshua Adams, a 
blaoksmitlit the objection to him being that he owned 
too mnoh land, and ^'A great land holder is a kind of 
natural Aristocrat.''*' The Federalist belief was that 

**mere politics iiad very little iuiiuence in changing the 
District of Maine,'"* but in any case the change was of 
great importance and had a vital influence on Massa- 
chusetts politics/^ The Republicans in the state proper 
now had a powerful auxiliary in the district,, and the 
alliance enabled them for the first time to break down 
the power of the Federalist party. The widespread 
belief that **the patentee is not the proper person to 
legislate for the squatter'' led to a demand that the 
Maine towns send more representatives to the legislature 
in order to protect their interests/^ 

The result of the political revolution in Maine was to 
give the Eepublicans an even phance of victory in the 
state at large. The election of 1805 further reduced 

••S. Argus, August 30, 1805. 

>• Porflaad Gaiette, May 12, 1806. 

*»Awu, WwrkM, I, 810. *'Tlie JDMrifit of Maine gtmm jearlj worn 
and wone> It titat part of th» atate eoold stand nantor UaaMdmaetla 
proper would be right Bome tohis longer. Eithw we on|^t to diamember 

that territory — or we should make the most tinremitted exertiona to fed- 
eralize it." Ames to Pickering, March 10, 1806. 

The Federalists expressed resentment at the loss of power by this means. 
Col. Centinel, April 30, 1806. "Shall the Squatters of Maine impose a 
governor on Massachusetts f" A Fourth of July toast in Boston in the 
same year, ''Old Massachusetts — ^may it soon be purified from the dross 
of Ifaine, and so beeome tbe brighteet link in the golden ekaJa of ^ oor 
anion," E. Argoa, Jnly 10. 

Tortiiffr Bepnbliean resentment was caused by the Federalist attempt 
to disfranchise the plantations — ^largely in Maine. Amoby, SoUiran, II, 168. 

*i E. Arg^, July 5, 1805. A bill to pay town representatives from 
the state treasury, defeated Febmary 10, 1807, was probably a measure 
intended to favor the Maine representatives. The vote wa3 178 to 76 
against it. The vote of the Maine delegation was 43 to 21 in favor. Houae 
Journal, XXYII, 870. 
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Governor Strong's majority^' and for a while fhe eleo> 

tion of 1806 seemed to have given the state to the Hepub- 
licans. After a long canvass of the retnrns it was 
finally decided that Strong was elected, but the other 
branches of the government were Eepublican/' The 
campaigns of this year and of the following year were 
exceedingly bitter, bnt the Bepnblicans were now the 
winning party and Snlliyan was elected governor by 
over two thousand majority in 1807. The resnlt was 
received with great satisfaction by Republicans through- 
out the country.** The lesrislature in its winter session 
had already passed a vote of conhdeuce in the President. 

Federalism had not snch a hold on New Hampshire. 
As has been seen^ a vigorous opposition to Oilman's 
administration sprang np in 1800. The Bepnblican 
candidate, Walker, was replaced in 1802 by John Lang- 
don, whose long record of public service was a decided 
asset to his party. Oilman's majority fell to about 
sixteen hundred.*' In the legislature the Federalists 
had a majority of fonr in the Senate and about twenty 
in the Honse. Two years later Gilman sncceeded by 
but seventy-four votes and the Bepnblicans controlled 
the legislature.^ The conquest of New Hampshire was 
more rapid than that of Massachusetts and in the fol- 
lowing year Lan^rdon won by the decisive majority of 
3810.*^ The collapse of the J'ederalist party in this year 
is interestinc'. In 1806 Langdon polled 15,277 in a total 
vote of 20,573, although the fact that about eight thou- 

42F0KD, Jefferson Writings, VTTT, 354. To Sullivan, May 21, 1805. 
"Another year restores Massachusetts to the general body of the nation." 

«8 Stan WOOD, The Massachusetts Election in 1806. Proceedings Mass. 
Hist Soc, 2d Series, XX, 12. 

** See qaotatioiis in Ind. Cbronicle, June 8, 1807» 

^»GQauai, 10,877; Langdon, 8758. OoL Csntind, Jvns 5, 1808. 

M N. H. Ossetts, June 12, 1804. The total vote was 84,452. 

«TJMi, Jmell, 1806. 
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sand less votes.were cast in this y^ar than in 1805 shows 
that there was a large body of voters which could become 

fonnidable to the Republicans if again brouglit to tiie 
polls.** 

In national politics Republicanism made great gains 
although not as complete as in the state* Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire adhered to the general 
ticket system, the former sending, under the appor- 
tionment of 1801, seven representatives, the latter five. 
The former of course sent only Federalists. New 
Hampshire first sent a Republican delejoration in 1806. 
Rhode Island's two reprpf?eiitalives were? also chosen by 
general ticket and were Republicans in each case. Ver- 
mont had used the district system, the state for several 
terms electing one Federalist and one Republican. 
Under the new apportionment the state was allowed 
four members. lu 1802 the delegation was evenly 
divided, in the two succeeding elections the Republicans 
had three of the four members. Massachusetts now 
had seventeen members; by 1806 eleven of the number 
were Republicans, the Federalists retaining their hold 
only on north Essex, Suffolk, Hampshire, and Worces- 
ter. 

The presidential election of 1804 showed remarkable 

Republican strength. In Massachusetts the Federalists 
in the leiorislature were apparently unwilling to arouse 
the ill feeling of 1800 by aerain appointing electors 
themselves. Accordingly, the vote was given to the 
people, the electors to be voted on by general ticket. 
This was received with scant enthusiasm by the Repub- 

4S Portsmouth Oracle, June 14, 1806. In his message the governor men- 
tioned titat diffeienow in politieal eentimcotB mm fast snbsiding. 

Ibid,, StptaBlwr 6» in reference to eongreenonal eleetioney "la ragnvd 
to tlio late election, nobody appeals to hare anj intorest in it eaceept tbe 

candidntp? themselves." 

See also Ck>L Centinel, Mareh 15, 1806. 
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licans who had demanded a vote by district." The 
result, however, was a general surprise, for the Bepub- 
Heans carried the state. In New Hampahire there was 
a. similar resulty the Bepnblican electoral ticket being 
snccessfnl where their congressional ticket had failed 
a few weeks earlier.*® Vermont and liiiode Island irave 
their votes to Jefferson, the former state electing 
through the legislature/^ the latter by popular vote on 
general ticket/' 

^Bj 1807, then, the Bepublicans were in full control 
of the governments of four New England states, and 

they had also a majority of the members of Congress. 
Governor Trumbull in Connecticut was the only Fed- 
eralist of importance who still held state office. The 
change during the last seven years had been sweeping, 
and yet had few revolutionary characteristics. Maine 
was the only region which showed a sudden and complete 
change in political opinion. 

There is a noticeable lack of local issues in all the 
states except Connecticut and there Federalism held its 
own. Parties were now on a national basis and national 
affairs until the latter part of Jefferson's second admin- 
istration o£^ered no issues which could be brought home 
to people as were the revenue or sedition measures of 
1798. The personal element was of course a strong fac- 
tor, and tiie reliance on such eminently '^safe" men as 

4* OoL CenfeiiMl, June 9, 16, Tlia protesta of tlie Scasto ud Houm 
minoritiea ivere publisbed June 20. 

50 The votes iB 1804 stood: Govemor, Federalist, 12^16, Eepublican, 
12,039; Electoral, Fedpralist, 8386, BepuMiVan, 9083; CongreflBional, Fed- 
eralist, 10,881, Republican, 10,455. Col. Centinel, September 12, 1804. 

In Massachusetts the vote stood: Governor, Federalist, 29,197, Eepub- 
lican, 23,755; Electoral, Federalist, 25,139, Eepubiican, 29,254. lad. 
Chronicle, November 15, 22, 1804. 

■1 BeeordB of Oovemor and Oouncil; V, 88. 

u Ool. Gflntiael, Jnljr 4, 1804. 
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Tichenor, Trumbull, or Strong gave the Federalists a 
stren^^th which was not shown in other parts of the 
government 

Appeals to the voters in New Hampshire and Massa- 
drasetts where the straggle was closest and most excit- 
ing show few traces of a definite party program. There 

is a great deal of talk about the comparative dangers 
of aristocracy and democracy and an endless variety of 
personal attacks, such as those on Sullivan, wbora the 
Federalists charged with numerous sharp practices/^ 
A Bepnblican address of 1804 attacks Strong for his 
subservience to the Essex Junto; men of '^Hamilton 
monarchic tendencies" and '^friends of standing armies 
and the funding system."** In New Hampshire, elec- 
tioneering documents have a similar tone. Oilman was 
upheld as a faithful public servant who should not be 
tnmed out; his opponents urged that he had held office 
long enough and that it was time for a change — *Hhe 
pernicious principle of rotation^" as the Federalists 
styled this argument.** 

But national matters formed the basis of most of 
the party appeals and here the Republicans had the 
popular arG:iiments. The Federalists might lament the 
defenseless condition of the coast, the destruction of the 
navy, the repeal of the Judiciary Act, but none of these 
measures would make an unfavorable impression on the 
majority of the voters. The noisy demonstration of the 
leading Federalists in 1804 against the Louisiana pnr> 
chase, and the sweeping victory of the Republicans in 
the same year show how little public feeling was aroused 
against this act of the President. The general pros- 
perity of Jefferson's first administration reacted 

88AMORY, Sullivan, 11, 142-156. 

M Isd. ChfOttide, Mareh 1, 4, 1804, 

w FvnrtmoQtli Onde, Febnuuy 20, 1801. 
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strongly in favor of bis party. **The people do not 
believe that prudence and economy in the national gov- 
emment are ciiminiil or that they are all going to be 
mined because they have no taxes to pay/* says an 
address to the Toters of New Hampshire.** The real 
weakness and folly of some features of the JelTersonian 
regime were soon to be demonstrated, however popular 
it was in 1804. 

Why did Massachusetts vote for Jefferson? [asks the Ameri- 
can Mercury in 1804]. The Federalists pretend it is only a 
temporary departure from the old liool. The change has 
arrived as the similar change has arrived in other states. The 
federalists traded too powerfully under Mr. Adams on the 
strength of three votes majority. . . . They foretold the wicised 
things the new President would do, and he has not done them. 
... People know the difference between a government aimed 
for their good and a gotremment aimed at the exclusive gloiy 
of the rulers. . . . The majority of the people have discoyered 
that their federalists did not possess the piely, talents, or 
politieal integrity which they claimed.*' 

"^The significance of Republican growth in these seven 
years is shown by later events. There was now an 
evenly balanced party system thronghont the region. 
One party was almost wholly sectional, the other^ 
national. Had the Federalists maintained their pre- 
dominance of 1798, the history of the Union would prob- 
ably have been changed by the events of 1808 to 1815. 
For the next seven years Kepublicanism was able for 
the most part, to counterbalance the dangerous tenden- 
cies of Federalism. 

»• N. H. Gazette, August 7, 1804. 
•TDeeembor 6, 1804. 
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PABTY METHODS 

The spread of Republican light and truth'* or of 
''the wicked and subversive principles of Jacobinism," 
to use the terms of supporters or opponents of the 
movement) was not^ of course, wholly spontaneous. 
Education and organization played the same vitally 
important part that they have in the growth of other 
political parties. The obstacles to the development of 
a new party were formidable. Political indifference has 
already been discussed; poor means of travel and com- 
munication and expensive printing were additional 
factors. Besides these, the excessive localism of town 
organization and the influence of its clerical and politi- 
cal leaders covered New England with Federalist 
redoubts which could only be captured by long continued 
and scientific sappine: and mining". For such operations 
regulars were needed as well as militia. 

In any discussion of party organization and methods 
in this period certain facts must foe kept in mind. The 
conception of party and its functions at the opening of 
the nineteenth century was, at least on the part of the 
Federalists, essentially different from our own. The 
modern idea of party as an association of citizens aiming 
at the expression of legislative or administrative poli- 
cies through control of governmental machinery had 
not yet been accepted. Perhaps the attitude of the 
FederalistB on this question constitutes the best evi- 
dence on the existence of class rule. To them, political 
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organization meant conspiracy, and party an unmixed 
evil. Opposition was aimed, not at policies, but at insti- 
tutions* '^Insurgents'' is the tenn applied by William 
Plumer to the first Republicans appearing in New 
Hampshire.^ Throughout the period Federalists looked 
back longingly to the Golden Age before state or town 
was disrupted by electioneering. Typical of this atti- 
tude are utterances in the Massachusetts Mercury in 
1800, It is to be regretted that parties are inseparable 
from all free governments but like all human enjoy- 
ments, liberty must have its alloy. . . . Naturally there 
can be but two parties in a Osuntiy; the friends of 
order and its foes. Under the banners of the first are 
ranged all men of property, all quiet, honest, peaceable, 
orderly, unambitious citizens. In the ranks of the last 
are enlisted all desperate, embarrassed, unprincipled, dis- 
orderly, ambitious, disafPected, morose men."' In the 
writings of the party leaders, in their sermons, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers the same idea is constantly 
found. 

Less familiar than those of Cabot, Ames, or Picker- 
ing, the ideas of William Plumer are as typical of Fed- 
eralist sGTitiinent. The grant or refusal of coinmercial 
charters for political reasons has not disappeared from 
American politics, but it would take a politician of 
sturdier breed than now appears at our state capitals 
to stand on tha floor of the House and oppose the grant 
of a bank charter for the reasons he urged in 1800. 
**The memorialists have established a (Jazette called 
the Ledger, the very soul of which is opposition to the 

1 MS8., I, 288. PhuMr to Smith, March 9, 1798. 

» Quoted by N. H. Gn^^tte, August 26, 1800. Cf. B. Argus, March 16, 
1804. "Tt is customary with some to call the free exprcise of Popular 
Suffrage, Revolutionizing, and every change in the OflScera of Government, 
tho' eflfeeted by suffrage only, a Eevolution." Quoted from Political 
Obaezratory. 
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administration. That this paper is the vehicle oi the 
vilest slander and the most virulent calumny against 
in office. ... Its eolamna are filled with eztractei 
from the most false and filthy pnblications that dis- 
grace the Aurora, the Press, the Times, the Telegrapher 
and other papers established tor tlie avowed purpose of 
effecting a revolution of the State and general govern- 
ment." To incorporate these men as a banking society 
would be to give them ''the means of extending their 
political poison with more certain success''; it would 
^'fumiah our internal enemies with arms against our- 
selves/' particularly when in the last election ^'they 
employed runners through the state to oppose the elec- 
tion of the present governor and every federal coun- 
cillor, senator and representative."^ Two years later, 
showing the reluctance of Federalists to recognize the 
passing of the old order, he writes that while ''the minds 
of many /people appear in a state of fermentation and 
discover a strong inclination to effect a change in their 
rulers," yet **if our Bepuhlican government can be 
supported for a few years more, I fondly hope this 
unreasonable spirit of jealousy and distrust of men in 
office will subside. That the people will see that the 
principal motive that influences the conduct of our fault 
finders is to obtain offices not to diminish public ex- 
penses — and that they will again return to their old 
sober habits of life & venerate the men of their former 
choice."* 

The attitude toward party organization and campaijBrn 
practices is similar. The Republicans were held respon- 
sible for such innovations. ''While abusing Great 
Britain," says one writer, "they copy there, abuses of 

s MSS., I, 425. Plumer to Smith, June 14, 1800, gWing a summaiy of 
his speech in the legislature. 

« Ihid^ 449. Plumer to Upham, Jm 27^ 180S. 
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the true freedom of election. Until recently elections 
in New England were free beyond any example to he 
found elsewhere." In the stricteet sense officers were 
chosen by the people, bribery was nnknown, and "it 

was imprudent to express a wish, for promotion," as 
merit could alone bring political success. '^Unhappily 
our democrats have already had some influence in chang- 
ing this truly republican state of things" and '^the 
detestable practise of electioneering is coming in/' 
copied by the South from Great Britain and from there 
brought into New England.* 

The elTect of the above attitude toward party and 
party machinery is readily seen. Organization and elec- 
tioneering were forced under cover; when detected they 
were admitted to be outside the accepted rules of the 
game but justifiable as measures of retaliation. The 
student of the subject finds his task made heavier and he 
is forced to glean most of his knowledge from an occa- 
sional circular or broadside and from the prejudiced 
comment of opposing newspapers. 

Prior to the advent of the Republicans there is little 
information as to party machinery and it continues 
scanty until after 1800. In the earlier period, various 
factors made needless an extensive organization; indif- 
ference, the narrow range of political interest, the long 
terms of public officers. People could be trusted to 
accept the candidates offered by informal conferences 
of the leaders. The lack of orcranized effort is seen in 
the large number of candidates frequently offered and 

vGoniu Ooimnit, EBbmarj 2, 1801. Cf. UasK. Spj, May 11, 1808. 
'*Yi]]ieiM^" "The o«w»papeffa whoM eolumiit ww onee adonMd and 
madki liigUy wefiil to tiie ptmaan hj moral and veligioiw CMja are now 
orowdad with vilp aspeiaiona againat men and raeaaoiia. Elections nam 

OBfP <'onf!uftp(l with decorum and unanimity r repppct -wns paid to such men, 
only, as \v«T(i (list ill guished for their probity and talents. Now they have 
become the objects of intriguei the time for contentions and strife. ' ' 
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the difficulty of securing a majority for any one.* Cam- 
paigning was the work of guerillas rather than disci- 
plined organizationsy the ''itinerant Jacobins" of 1792 
9r the ''ranners'^ mentioned by Plnmer/ Conditions 
rapidly change, however, after 1800. Within a few 
years botli parties were organized and disciplined along 
practically the same lines. 

Among the objects of party organization, Mr. Bryee 
remarks^ are the nomination of candidates, the promo- 
tion of nnity, inspiring enthnsiasm and energy, and the 
education of the voter with a view to adding him to the 
party ranks. The first of these objects was secured 
by the establishment of what is probably the most pow- 
erful and important piece of party machinery to be 
found in this period, the legislative cancos. It is found 
in active operation in Rhode Island as early as 1790, 
and it is very probable that in all the states leaders 
would take advantage of their presence at the capital 
to discuss future action. Events of 1800, however, gave 
this body vastly greater importance. It would have 
been, under any conditions, a powerful institution. 
Communication was slow and difiSeult and it would have 
been hard indeed on any other occasion to have secured 

« LuKTsrHER, Karly Politicnl Machinery, 121. In 1800 there were reported 
to be "nearly a dozen " candidates contesting the Vennont eaatern district. 
Mass, Spy, October 8, 1800. 

TM88., I, 161. Plumer to Foster, June 28, 1790. "The people appear 
divided & trifles li^t as air unite and divide them^ Banners are active, 
manj of whom are impTineipled xaicab." See also 283 (1796) and 410 
(1800). Aim ef. 811, Page to nmner, June M, 1792. "AU was cod- 
twnatt—^ parties were not formed for electing members to Cbngress ft 
were so much afraid of each other that thej strove only to eonceal theni' 
selves & their designs,'* 

The Conn. Journal, April 4, 1799, states, "Your democTnti? literati, 
so often at houses of public entertainment harangnie the mob, and with 
unparalleled effrontery insult the understanding and weary the patience 
of the travdMr." 
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a meeting" of so many persons from such widely sepa- 
rated parts of the state.* Then, too, its members were 
influential men in their own localities who would go 
home ready to carry ont the plans decided on in the 
meeting. A contemporary defense of the Vermont 
Bepnbliean caucus says : ^^It cannot be denied that infor- 
mation respecting the candidates for office is necessarily 
to be obtained by some means or other, unless every 
man would vote for the inhabitants of his own town or 
neighborhood only, which is contrary to the nature of 
onr government, and information from representatives 
of the people and other eminent characters who usually 
attend the legislature is generally the most correct that 
can be obtained."* 

It did not, however, receive full approbation as is 
indicated by the apologetic tone adopted in the addresses 
issued to the public. A Federalist defense of the Massa- 
dmsetts caucus of 1800, in reply to the charge that they 
were dictating to the voters, explains that its members 
met ''not in their legislative capacity/' but merely as 
citizens interested in a common cause **to discuss the 
merits of certain persons" as candidates, while in spite 
of their outcry the Jaeobins had mot the same evening 
'^in an obscure room in the easterly part of Boston.'**® 
An address issued by the Federalist caucus in Conneo* 
ticnt in 1803 admits that the meeting and the address 
constitute "a deviation from the andent practice of the 
state but are rendered necessary by the growing 
activity of their opponents." In functions and meth- 

• Politieal mMtings in tliis p«riod were frequently lield wlmi eonai mm 
in MUion in order to take advantage of the presenre of the crowd. See 
E. Arnnif^, February 24, ]«Ofi; Bentley, Diary, III, 359; National Aegis, 
Septonil cr 24, 1806; Vt. Republican, May 11, 1812. 

9 Spooner 's Vt. Joomal, March 17, 1806. 

10 Mass. Spy, March 26, 1800. 

iiGonn. Gouiwnty June 8, 1803. The same apologetie attitode toward 
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ods there seems to have been no difference between the 
caucuses of the two parties, except that Republicans 
claimed to be free from the 8ecr6e7 which characterized 
their opiM>iientB. Thus a comparison of the two legis- 
lative caucuses held at Bntland, Vt., in 1804, states that 
the Kepublicans met believing it a fair way of learning 
the public mind and **the most potent antidote against 
private electioneering'' and y>ublished the results of 
their deliberations, while at the same time about thirty 
Federalists met under a solemn agreement to secrecy. 
''The Federalists industriously cirealate stories against 
caucuses, and the very idea of caucuses has alarmed 
many people. **** The New Hampshire situation is 
described thus: Their caucusses have differed from 
our conventions in these particulars — theirs have been 
extremely secret, while ours have been open — theirs 
have been in the night, ours in the day, a few only (the 
well bom) have been admitted to theirs — to ours all who 
pleased to attend. ' Federalist hypocrisy in the matter 
of party organization is constantly denounced by their 
opponents.^* 

tilt eftuew Is Men In fke following eommant on liie New TfempelitTe evaena. 

JX, H. Gazette, June 3, 1806. '^Tt is said than will be no legislative rau* 
cussing the present session. — The Republican cause stands on such firm 
ground that the people may be safely trusted with the selection of proper 
candidates for office, without other [guidance or influence than their own 
judgment. Legislative Caucussing has been always opposed, but defended 
on lAie principle of neeeesity; if that neeefleity no longer eanets, the dan* 
gerons and alarming pvaetiee will be laid aside. " 

^ IS Qnoted from Vt Gaietto bj Pot Observatory, October 19, 1605. Bef* 
erenee to preeeding year. 

IS Ibid., Mareh 9, 1805; abo July 28, 1804. A description of the 
Federalist system of holding caucuses ''in dark chambers, beneath the 
security of lock and key with permission for none to enter but the ini- 
tiated." Ac I ording to this, tiieir legislative eaucus met in a Cioncord 
schooihouse at 4 a.m. 

I* See Spooner's Vt. Journal, March 17, 1806; E. Argus, April «, 1804; 
PoL Observatory, April 21, 1804. Satan Begister, IVbraary 28, 1805. The 
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The functions of the legislative caucus were very 
extensive. Its nominatini^ powers were great, and from 
it originated the powerful connnittee system that will 
presently be discussed. In all the states it nominated 
oandidates for the higher ezecntlYe offices. In Oonnee- 
tieat and Vermont it nominated the conneillorSy in 
Bhode Island and in New Hampshire, nntil 1810, the 
senators/" Where national representatives were chosen 
by general ticket it also made nominations*" and at times 
appears to have made district nominations/^ When 
presidential electors were chosen hy popular vote the 
cancns drew np the tieket.^* 

In Massachusetts the power of the caucus over nomi- 
nations was considerably less. Senators were elected 
by counties and national representatives by districts, 
with the result that the county meeting or convention," 
as it comes to be styled, is of some importance. Prior 
to 1800 it seems to have had but slight importance, 
although making nominations occasionally even then." 
Its importance grows with the increase in political 

foUowing comment of later date may be of interest. Nat'l Aegis, Decem> 
bar 8S, 1816. "Do fh^^ noiwiabte to ■ekefe ft eandidato for pubUek ofibsot 
It k callod a kvgo and uMpeetablo Meoting of FMflfalists. . . . Tlieir 
condaTeB are ealled 'meetaiigp* and Bepnblieaa assonblaget lor tinilar 
purposflB are styled 'caucuses.' Mbmoe is Bdeetod for tiie Presidency by 
a Caucus — and Gov, Brooks ig proposed as Governor by a Federal Meeting.'* 

ibLubtscher, Early Political Machinery, 119-124 passim. Also see fol* 
lowing for statements regarding work of Bepublican caucuses: Pol* Observa- 
tory, August 10, 1805 (Vt.); Ihid., September 14 (Conn,). 

Pinner MSB., lY, 123 [In N. H.]. "Tbe demoerata bdd a general 
eaneoe and nominated ereiy enndidati^" J. W. Thornqjum to Plomer, 
February 27, 1804. 

i« Ibid., I, 428, gives account of New Hampehire eaneiu of 1800 wbieb 
nominfitorl ticket of representatives. 

1' iS|i Doner's Vt. Journal, November 27, 1804, January 15, 1805. There 
was considerable opposition to this nomination. 

18 Natl Aegis, September 5, 1804. Mass. Spy, June 22, 1808. 

itPiLUKGXB, Nbminatioos for Eleetive Ol&ee In tbe United Statfle, 
eS'25. 
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interest. It was a necessary concession to local feel- 
ing.^^ Congressional districts nsually coincided with 
county linesy and in some cases where two districts were 
included, the county oonirention nominated candidates 
for both.*^ For a number of years fhe county meeting 
seems to have been little more than a mass meeting to 
which a general invitation was announced, or special 
invitations issued by the county committee." It is not 
surprising to find occasional complaint that its nomina- 
tions were controlled by a few." The offer of the Suf- 
folk nomination to John Quiney Adams by the party 
committee has a decidedly modem sound.'* The mass 
meeting was gradually replaced by the convention, and 
although both methods were in use until 1810 the usual 
reports of Republican nominating assemblies state that 
they were composed of delegates. The county mass 

so Tiie E. Argus, April 5, 1805, states that the Federalists were trjing 
to diseiedlt the Bepobliew aeiiatoriil tidnt is Toik Oonntj hj dniilating 
haadbSb charging ito nouination hj Hba Boston eavent. 

M Man. Sp7, Oetober 9, ISOi. 

ssNatn December 18, 1804w Maidi 26, 1806. The InTitailon to 

a Bristol congressional dictariet convention is addrcHwd "to all who fed 
a patriotic interest in the aueccM of Bepubliean prindplce." Ind, Chron- 
icle, September 27, 1810. 

2« See Republican Farmer in Nat'l Aegis, October 8, 1806, reference to 
Worcester County caucus. "The proceedings confirmed me in my former 
opinion that such measures are inconsistent with an unbiassed freedom of 
electioo." Tbe boaincaB be eaya waa decided by "a certein junto in the 
town of Woroeetar, wbo think tbey have tiie rigjht becaoce ibtj live in tbe 
ahlre town to give laws to the whole county." 

s« J. Q. AOAMB, Memoira, I, 689. 

2<i Boston Patriot, September 5, 1812, advertUwa call for York Ckjuntj 
Bepubliean convention "by delegates from the several towns chosen by legal 
town meeting or otherwise appointed." Tnd. Chronicle, August 18, 1812. 
Notice to Norfolk Bepublicans, "Choose delegates according to number of 
representatives in General Court." See also October 26. £. Argus, 
September 29, 1814, calls for delegationa to Idneobi congreceional district 
convention "eqnal to twice the nnmber of atoto xeprcoentatiTce." See alio 
Natl Aegia, Oetober 19, November 8, 1808, February 8, 15» 1809. 
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meeting was an important method of influeneing public 

opinion and flourished in all the states in such periods 
of public excitement as occurred during the embargo 
or in the weeks following the outbreak of the war with 
England."^ 

The rise of party affected town government as well 
as the larger units and indicates a considerable change 
in one of New England's 'fundamental institutions. In 

1798 a writer from Norfolk (Jouuty, Mass., complains 
that *Hhe country people this way, in general, never 
prepare their minds previous to a town meeting' ' and 
were therefore under the influence of their most influ- 
ential and learned men^'' particularly the moderator — 
'^the yeomanry ought to prepare their minds and facul- 
ties and not place too much confidence in their head 
man.**" Three years later, Noah Webster, defending 
the notorious Stand-up T.aw before the Connecticut 
legislature, and opposing vote by ballot because ''it wall 
open a door to electioneering,'' declares, **Our freemen 
are honest men, and have not been accustomed to bring 
votes to prozing; they do not know generally when they 
go whom they shall vote for/'** Gondilions change 
greatly when the party system develops and party 
circulars all emphasize the importance of drawing 
party lines in town meetings.^® Town caucuses become 
very common after 1800, nominating candidates and in 
the larger towns at least appointing committees to dis- 
tribute votes and urge the claims of their candidates.*** 

sfl Spooner 's Vt. Journal, August 1, ]808, reports 500 m attendance at 
Chittenden meeting. Yt. Bepublican, April 10, 1809, reports 900 at a 
Bennington meeting. 

n N. H. Oasttto, Noraiber 14, 1798. 
Conn. Jowmali November 11, 1802, 

MNew England Falladiiiiny Maj 10, 1808 (Oonn. ciieular). JMA, Miaieh 
29, Maai. Spy, Deeember 12, 1804. Spooner's Vt. Journal, August 14, 1809* 

so Salem Begiater, Mazeh 12, April 2, 1804, Maj 16, 1806. BmLBT, 
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To keep tbis ByBtein of state and local eanenseB work- 
ing smoothly and to insure proper support from the 

voters necessitated a permanent organization of party 
workers and this appears between 1800 and 1805. In 
the Jefferson correspondence there is an interesting 
letter addressed to Attorney-General Lincoln and signed 
by twenty-four ''deserving Democrats" of Oonnecti- 
eat, urging the removal of Federalist officeholders in 
that state and giving, incidentally, an ontline of what 
was probably the first formal party organization in 
New England. **The season has now arrived when it is 
necessary for as to organize and adopt measures for 
conveying to our People just sentiments respecting the 
motives^ measures, and objects of the present adminis* 
tration and to obviate the false impressions which the 
federalists and federal papers* have made and are mak- 
ing upon their minds. This organization which will 
consist of a General Cotnmittee, of County Committees, 
and of Sub-committees in the towns of the State, must 
be conducted with great fortitude and perseverance, 
through much labor and ezpence to an end difficult to 
be attained but highly important to a republican admin- 
istration.'"' A similar scheme of organization was 
adopted in New Hampshire at a legislative caucus held 
in December, 1803, consisting of "a Grand Committee 
of Election and Correspondence'* and the usnal subor- 
dinate bodies." ''Are we not fallen on evil times! Did 

Diary, III, 222. E. Argus, April 6, 1804. Pol. Observatory, July 28, 
1804. N. £. Palladium, March 29, 1803. It is certain that the Democrats 
in Mmie of our eoimtiy towns lulld c t e a amoB and dittrflmtod tbnlr vote 
previous to eleetion." 

•iJeltenoa Pttpen, 2d Soriesj LH, No. 6. Datod Hartford, Juno 4, 
1801. Among the signatures are thoeo of Xirhji Pottflr^ Edwaidsi and 
other Republican lericlprfi. 

82 Col. ContlTul, February 29, 1804. Ind. Chronicle^ Fobraaiy 23, 
See also LusrsoHXBy Sarly Politieal Mafhineiy, 122. 
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you believe fifteen years ago that a thing of this kind 
could happen in New England!" wrote Jeremiah Smith 
to Plnmer.** The latter, however, himself organized 
the FederaliBtB along Bimilar lines within a few months. 

* * Democracy at this period, ' ' says one writer describing 
the activities of the Massachusetts organization, **is as 
awful in consequences as it is novel and insinuating in 
operations. . . . The leaders although in some respects 
visionary, are practical men in their indefatigable 
industry to obtain proselytes.'' The same means used 
with success in New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
are now introduced into New England. The names of 
those to be relied on are recorded, the most influential 
individuals are put on committees, the whole constitute 
lug <<an ascending series from country tavern junto up 
to the great caucus of caucnsses in Virginia. What 
must be the desperate intentions of those, who have, as 
it were, thus systematized disorganization, and arrayed 
the foibles, the passions, shall I add, the vices of man 
in a warfare and conspiracy a^^ainst all that is reputable 
and praiseworthy in sooietyf*"* 

Extreme centralization marked all the Bepublican 
organizations. The general committee appointed the 
county committees and they the town committees, and 
the STibordiuate units were strictly accountable to their 
superiors." This centralization of authority probably 

M HoBMr MSSb, tV, 101. SmiUi to Flumir, Mmaiy SS^ 1804. Tkii 
also giv«B % wmaaaxy of the Bepabfiean organlsatioii. 
MK. E. Ponftdimn, Uagr 10, 1808. 

MN. E. PiUMUiim. Soo "lutraetions" ianiod hj Bopnblieui gonond 

flOBunittee of (Tonnecticut for the elections of 1801 and 1802, in which an 
elaborate intern of inspection and report is outlined. See also for infor- 
mation on Massachusetts orgnTiizntion, Mass. Spy, May 15, June 12, 1805, 
March 26, 1806. An oiitlirie of tho Vermont organisation is ^iven in 
Spooner's Vt. Journal, August 1, including a ^'Qrand Inspector'* 

for tho oonalioi on tifhor lUto of the ^eoa ICoimtaiiw. In Plomer MSS., 
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reached its height in Connecticut when, on the ground 
that formerly responsibility was too much divided,'* 
the system was reoigimized in 1805. A ''state man- 
ager" was appointed by the general caucus with power 
to appoint and remove the '^county managers,*' who in 
turn were directed to appoint in each town **an active, 
influential, republican manager, who will assure you 
verbally or in writing that he will faithfully discharge 
his trust.'*'* Under such a system truth is evident in 
the Federalist comment that the entire system of nomi- 
nation would be vested in the managers and, ''What is 
it but taking the affairs of the government entirely 
from the many, and placing them in the hands of the 
fewl"*^ The Federalist organization, however, followed 
in general the same centralized plan.** 

The operations of these organizations ate revealed 
in the circulars frequently sent by the general com- 
mittees to their subordinates. Getting out the vote" 
was, of course, their most important function and the 
importance of getting men to freeman's meeting and 
detaining them there ''until the whole business shall 
have been finished'^ is constantly urged Voters were 

III, 103, there is a letter from the rTiairman of New Hampshire organiza- 
tion announcing Plumer's appointment to the chairmanship of a county 
committee with power ^'to name a place of rendezvous and summon the 
members of your committee to meet for the purpose of adopting such 
phuu aa tlie eadgencj of tiie case maj require." Plmnef ma now in the 
Bapttblican imrfy. 

M Conn. Oonraat, November 27, 1805. 

M See description of the Massachusetts Federalist organiiation bj S, B, 
MoBisoM, Life of Harrison Gray Otis, I, 290. For contemporary com- 
ments, E. Argus, March 21, 1806; Nat'l Af^'is, November 19, 1806, March 
21, 1810; Salem Rej^ster, March 28 and February 28, 1805; PoL Observa- 
tory, August 18, 1804. The Federalists of Cheshire County, N. H., axe 
described, N. H. Gazette, September 11, 1804, as employing "immense 
peeuniaiy eontribaftaons, systematie caneusing, and inerediUe exertions,'' 
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to be listed assured BepnblieaBSy" Federalists, and 

doubtful. The importance of winning the youno; mr^n is 
recognized. The circulation of Republican newspapers 
and pamphlets was to be a regular part of this propa- 
ganda." The duties of the committeemen are perhaps 
nowhere better summarized than in the diary of Nathan- 
iel Ames at the time of his appointment to the Norfolk 
County committee.** 

"^Another function of party organization, the creation 
of enthusiasm, was not neglected. Political gatherings 
and celebrations flourished all through this period. The 
Fourth of March, the anniversary of Jefferson's inau- 
guration, was celebrated with great enthusiasm — not 
lessened by the fact that it moved their opponents to 
outbursts of impotent rage. To the Federalists condi- 
tions in New England were beginning to resemble those 

s»See Connecticut circulars of 1801, 1802; N. E. Palladiom, Maj 10, 
1803; Mass. Spy, October 3, 1804. The VermoTit nrfTanization flirects 
papers and pamphlets to be sent to the tov,n coiui nit tees for distribution, 
and to draw up a special list of young men about to qualify as voters. 
Spooner's Vt. Journal, August 7, 1809. The Connecticut circular of 1805 
contains similar directions. Conn. Courant, November 27, 1805. 

40Aiigaat 89, 1808. "At a Convwktion of Beps. from all the towns in 
Um eountj of Norfolk — OoluuMet wusptad [names given] wove appointor 
a Countj Gommittee to eommimieate with the Central Gommittee of the 
State [names], and toivn or eabeommitteee to wateb over ^ Bepnblieaii 
Interest both in state and national goremments espeeiallj as to eleetlons 
and appointments — convey intelligence — confute false rumors — confirm the 
wavering in right principles — prevent delusion of weak brethren — and 
fight that most formidable enemy of civilized men, political ignorance; a 
task mighty, endless and insuperable without funds to excite support and 
disseminate tiie fruits of patriotic genius — and with the most ample funds 
win prove a Herenleaa labor, enough to stagger common undertakers to 
combat tbe pnlpit, the bsr, and luet of supentltioos vanity^ pride, and 
seUish wreldies under foreign Inflnflnee that never Imd a eonception of 
seareldng oat priadples or seeiking the trnth, and will ndthv read, see nor 
hear anything contrary to their own aazrow prejndiceSy wholly aetoated by 
the impulse of the moment." 
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In Pemu^^lyaniay where M*Eean 
Extends hk mild and gentle lelgn, 
"Where hirds of every eort and feather 
Floek, and at timea get drunk together.^^ 

The proceedings of these 'Celebrations show little 
variety. The New Haven celebration of 1803 is typical 
and included the firing of saluteSy a procession^ an ora- 
tion by Pieipont Edwards, mnsic» a public dinner and 
a ball in the evening.^ The most striking feature of 
such gatherings was the public dinner, with its inter- 
minable toast list, expressing party sentiment on men 
and measures. So nnmeroiis were the toasts on snch 
occasions that the modern reader is inclined to accept 
as truth the Federalist description of such an affair. 

They made a most tremendous stir 
Cursed, gwore and quaff 'd till half seas o'er. 
Their skins replete could hold no more — 
Then from their tavern out they sallied 
And under air their forc^ rallied/' 

Such gatherings, coming as they did shortly before tbe 
spring elections, gave an admirable opportunity for 
active electioneering of which the leaders took full 
advantage/* Indeedi at the Kennebunk celebration in 

«i N. E. Palladiom, February 13, 1801. 

<2 ronn. Journal, February 24, 1803, gives annoaneement. Soon aft«r 
the eelebratioiif a poem in the Oonn. Ck>urant thus desmbed the procession: 

And now across the Qreen 
A motley throng there pours. 
Drunkards and whores, 
Aad rogOM in leores; 
They all lejoiee. 

«• N. E. Palladium, March 20, 1801. 

MThis eiieolar InvitaiioB to tiw New Ham ceUteation ttatai, "W0 
diall Ofceet luit odIj to T9jai6e» Imt we ehall meet to onito in neaeiirai wUfili 
•hall jSdd fovfher eeeasions of jey at Uie next aanivenary." See also 
Man. fiipji Munsb 30, 1808, fer eonBient on ncttit cilelHratioBi in Mteta 
Aneetfak 
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1804, in addition to the festivities of tlie occasion a sena- 
torial ticket was nominated and a county organisation 
effected.^ The other great occasion for party celebra- 
tion was the Fonrtli of July and, until the Era of Good 
Feeling, the two parties almost invariably held sepa- 
rate gatherings on this oocasion,^ listened to their own 
mnsie and oratory, and consumed their own ^'tme 
natural juice of the lemon, well tempered and mollified 
with good W. I. ram and loaf sugar.'*** In 1804 the 
acquisition of Louisiana was generally celebrated among 
the Republicans, an act which was particularly galling 
to their opponents/^ Political clubs and societies were 
in disrepute and people remembered the storm of dis- 
approval excited by the Democratic societies of 1794. 
After 1810 a nmnber of sodal and political clubs ap- 
peared, but, with the exception of the Tammany societies 
of liliode Island, were of slight importance/' 

The work of educating the voter depended largely on 
the press, and the distribution of newspapers and pam- 
phlets was part of the duty of every party worker. There 
was undoubtedly considerable activity among Bepubli- 
cans prior to the election of Jefferson. In 1798 Mattiiew 
Lyon was reported to be sending large numbers 
of Bache's newspaper and Gallatin's speeches into 
Connecticut." In 1800 bundles of Virginia papers were 
reported to have been sent to various residents of the 
state with a request to distribute them and '^dissemi- 

«»E. Argus, March 9, 1804. 

** Interesting comment on this custom appears in Bpooner 'a Vt. Journal, 
August 1, 1808. 

«rPoi ObwTFatory, Julj 14, 1804. 

«• Sm "TIm GhnmielM of King Tlioiiias." Coaa. Oounuit, Usf 16, 
1804. 

«s<«Tbo Tammany Societiw of Bhode Island'' is the title of Ml intenit^ 
ing monograpli hj M. W. Jeme^u, PzovidNioe, 1897. 
80 Ckmn. Courant, April 23. 
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uate the principles therein inculcated/ ''A dozen 
papers called the Friend of the People sent me/' writes 
Nathaniel Ames, *^to go N. & E. I have dispersed also 
one of my own."** 

The power of the press was everywhere recognized. 
Fisher Ames declared the newspapers were *'a match 
for any g"overnment," and it was a recognition of this 
fact which tempted the Federalists into the folly of the 
Sedition Law. In 1802 Granger comments in a letter to 
Jefferson on the seareity of Bepnblioan newspapers 
obserFod in his journey north and that it could not 
please ''one who believes that pnblic opinion will in a 
great measure be governed by that Vehicle of Intelli- 
gence,**" and Elbridge Gerry in a letter of earlier date, 
discussing the danger of dissolution of the Union, 
remarks that **the multiplying of republican papers is 
a measure of the utmost importance."'* There was 
great activity in this line at the opening of the Jeffer- 
sonian era."* In 1800 tlie Pittsfield Svn and Salem 

81 Ibid., March 31, April 2, 1800. 

62 Diary, Februaiy 18, 1800. 

fi3 Jefferson Papen, 2d Serioi, XXXYI, No. 49. Gnmger to Jeffoitcm, 

September 5, 1802. 

i*Ihid., XXXV, No. 120. Gerry to Jefferson, May 4, 1801. Similar 
sentiments are e^ressed in a letter of August 15, 1812, 2d Series, XXX- 
Vni, No. 5. 

win tlie New Tctr addraM of 1801 in tlw Conn. Goamt osrar tint 
foUowing lines: 

And lof in numtriciom divM, 

Fortli comsi a itrumpefe ealled "The Pnw," 

^Vhoso haggard, unrequested duurms 
Bush into every blackguard's arms. 
Ye weak, delurlpd minds, beware! 
Nought but the outside here is fair! 
Then spurn the offers of her sway 
And kidE the loathsome hag away. 

The Col. Centinel, March 15, 1800, reports that Eepublican papers were 
being ^tablished "from Portsmouth to Savannah." 
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Register were established; in the following year the 
Natimal Aegis began issne at Woroester '^from the 

most solemn conviction of the importance of an attempt 
to check the current of slander which then issued from 
the only fountain of intelligence within the county"; 
in 1802 the Providence Phoenix became the chief party 
organ in Rhode Island. In 1803 the Eastern Argus was 
established in Maine and in the same year the Political 
Ohservatorp began the apparently hopeless task of 
changing the Federalist sentiment of the river connties 
in New Hampshire. A year earlier the New Hampshire 
Gazette had passed under the control of Republicans 
and became the principal party organ* By 1804 there 
were reported to be three Republican presses in Con- 
neetiout throwing additional light into that benighted 
comer of the earth. ' The general defeat of the Bepnb- 
licans on the embargo issne in 1808 was followed in 1809 
by the establishment of a new group of Republican 
papers, chief of which were the Boston Patriot, the 
Vermont Republican, and the New Hampshire Patriot. 
In spite of these efforts the Federalists had a great 
advantage in newspapers and in 1810 there were but 
twenty-three Republican as compared with sixty-six 
Federalist papers.*' The political ferment of tiie time 
is readily seen in the continual attempts to found news- 
papers." 

Federalist coitiment best shows the success of this 
part of the Republican propaganda. In 1801 one writer 
declares that ^^alon^ with infidel philosophy and the 
refusal to enforce laws relating to religion and man- 

w Pol. Observatory, June 23. 

•TXJ. Q, Census, 1880, Yin, 38, 39. Beprinted from Ibauh Tbomas, 
Hiatory of Fkintiug. An* inteawtiiig e«xinpajifloii is alto givan in Natl 
AagiB, Jannarj 17, 1816. 

s*BlNTiAT, Diary, III, 54. ^'Tlia increase of Gazettes is excessive. 
I ItfiTa aerenU time* attempted to eount the wbole nimiber, but tliaj 
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ners'' one of the most powerful causes of ^'fhe rapid 
decay of our goyemment is a licentious and prostituted 
press. . . . The effect it has already produced exceeds 
• calculation, and is next to miraculous."" And another 

writer eight years later: **The expenses which are in- 
ciirred and the labor that is exerted to circulate among 
the people in the ijlastern States, the Democratic papers, 
particularly those which are issued from the new presses 
of the Boston Patriot, the New Hampshire Patriot, the 
Anti-Monarchist, and the Vermont Bepuhliean, are such 
as those have no conception of who have not had oppor- 
tunities of acquiring particular information upon the 
subject The business is as much reduced to a system 
as ever were the operations of the Jacobins in France. 
Those who can pay as well as not, are expected to pay; 
but all who are disposed to read are made to read 
whether they pay or not. The Federalists must look to 
this, or their day is over. , . 

appear and disappear and change places 00 often that the exact nomber I 
cannot ascertain." 

Journalistic amenities of the day are illustrated hy the following "£le- 
giae Lines" in tliA EMtein AtgoB, Deeeniber 14, 1804, neordaig the failure 
of s FedentUst eontemporaty. ' * Obitoafy No. IV. " 

But two jeais old tlie eveainie wai, 
A dark eoMpltrioMed dot 

Filthj and lying aU about; 

Bat now her mouth ia shut. ' 

N. B. Palladium, June 9, 1801. See also August 7. 

•oMass. Spy, October 4, 1809. Essay XV. lV»r further comments on 
the circulation of newspapers and other literaturf* s^e Mass. Spy, December 
12, 1804, February 13, 1805; N. E. Palladium, May 10, October 11, 1803 
(reference to Connecticut); Spooner's Yt. Journal, August 7, 14, 1809; 
E. Argus, March 21, 1806. 

TimoUiy I>wig|it put newqpaper reading among the Tieee of men in 
tiie new aettienients. Tkaveta, TV, 28. ''To be pert; to gamble! to baaat 
tavenui; to drink; to ewear; to read newspapers; to talk on politieal 
anbjects; to manage the affairs of the nation and neglect their own," 
etc. The Nat'l Aegis, May 2, 1804, puts the following into the mouth of 
a Federalist clergyman: **Many of you in spite of all the advice and 
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In spite of the bittemess of poEtics in this era there 
is little evidence of disorder or corruption in elections/* 

The amount of attention which the press occasionally 
gives to trivial incidents at town meeting, a scuffle 
between heated partisans, the hanging of an efiOgy, or 
jeering at the moderator, would seem to show a law- 
abiding spirit hardly in harmony with the savage tone 
of political oratory and literature. Two oomplamts, 
however, are general, one made by both parties and 
the other by the Republicans exclusively. Suffrage 
qualifications existed in the three southern New England 
states, the local authorities of the towns determining 
admissions/' The strictness of their enforcement 

f rifiiidlj waraingi of jmxr fdigiow aad politieal f aflMf«i have takan and 
eoatiane to iaka, and laad Jacobin papers, full of aO maiuiar of miadiiaf 
and nibtili^ of the JkmL You think tiiat thaoe win open jovr ^jea and 

make jou as Gods, knowing good and eviL . . . Modern phUosophj ftdl 
of flattery, invites you to reason for yourselves — But the antient bids you 
put your trust in no mxrh vain delaBums, bat submit yourselves to those 
who are over you in the Lord." 

sx X>r. Ames gives the following picture of an electiuu day m Ded- 
bani. Diary, April 7, 1600. "Brary emtion made hj the Feds, to 
obtain Yotan eveiy bribe of treating, earriagee and aria of deloaioa prae* 
tiaad. Egg ram waa admia'd. at F. Ameo office hia men and waggon 
loaded with lumber of nnpzjneipled wretebsa who woold asll their lord for 
80 plassea of Epp mm." 

See description of election day in Boston, N. £. PaUadium, February 10, 
1801. 

St Mass. Constitution of 1780, Gh. I, Sec. II, Art. II. (Qualification for 
eleetm of senators, any male inhabitant baring a freehold estate within 
the Commonwealth of the annual income value of three pounds, or any 
estate of tiie ^ne of sixty poonds. The abote praperty was reqoixed to 
qualify electors of representativea with the added condition that it must 
lie within the town and the owner must have reaided there one year, (CSh. 
I, S^. Ill, Art. IV.) 

Under the law of 1802, Chap. 116, Sec. I (General T.awg of MassachuB^tts, 
Boston, 1823, 12), the list o£ voters was to be made out by the assessora 
and leviaed and eoifestsd biy tiia sslsctmsn* 

The Conneetient leqnirameats aie given, Aeta and Laws of OomL, 
Hartford, 180S, 217, aa a freehold eataie of |7 per annum or |184 per- 
sonal in the geiMral Uat along with a "quiet and p saaeaMe Behavior and 
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however, being a matter of some doabt, the natural 
result was very frequently a contest by one party to 
sweU its own ranks by indiseriminate achmssions and 

keep additions from those of its opponent. In 1802 a Fed- 
eralist complaint runs: "The wretched sons of vice and 
ignorance have nothing to do with our affairs, and are 
very properly destitute of all political power. Such is our 
theory— our practice is too much letting the Jacobins 
introduce illegal voters. . . . The qualification scarcely 
excludes any and the Jacobins when they interpret this 
admit all.'^ The Bepublicans make similar charges 
and interesting coniinent on the ability of the Federal- 
ists to get out voters who '^produce $200 on the day 
of election** records that every county and town was 
divided into districts and "subjected to the scrutiny of 
numerous and industrious committees. Not a single 
person is left unnoticed^ not a single hamlet unexplored. 
If they are sick they are conveyed to the meeting house 
almost upon their beds. . . . Property, loaned expressly 
for the occasion, is put in the hands of indigent 
brothers.**" Federalist papers tell with great glee the 
story of the Connecticut Republican who for a similar 
purpose deeded property to **a worthless fellow" only 
to see it at once attached by the latter's creditors.** 
''Persons steeped in poverty were ennobled by federal 

■ 

Civil Conversation.'* Under the law of 1801, p. 549, the "Civil Authority 
and Selectmen of each Town" were required to hold special meetings and 
"receive and carefully examine all applications for admiasion" which was 

granted by majority vote. 

For Khode Island requirements see Public Laws of B. 1., Providence, 
1798, 114. 

mN. E. Pklladiimi, Jamiary 29, 1808. ffimilar charge against fialonif 
MirUeliead, and Gloneeeter, November 12. 

M BoetoB Pateiot, ICanli 29, 1815. Qaoted from Natl Aegli. 

**N. H. Gaeette, September 29, 1800. For further reference on these 
practices see Mass. Spy, December 12, 1804; N. £. Palladium, May 6, 1803 
(quoted from Newport Mereozy). 
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act and management, not charity, to claim property on 
the OGoasion sufficient to qualify for voting," writes Levi 
Lincoln to Jefferson.*" 

The second complaint is of some interest as throw- 
ing light on the merabersliip of the parties — the constant 
charge of intimidation brought by Republicans. In the 
letter already quoted Lincoln brings the charge of 

intolerance and oppressive violence in electioneering. 
Individuals have been threatened with a deprivation of 
employment and an instant exaction of debt to the last 
farthing as the consequence of withholding a federal 
vote, or rather of not giving one.'* **The Republicans 
do not appoint spies to watch with eagle eye over the 
conduct of poor tenants and debtors at elections, that 
if they vote for the opposite party they may be sued,'* 
states the National Aegis in 1807.^^ ''It is a fact that 
many mechanics are in a state of bondage in regard to 
electioneering suffrages,"^ runs a New Hampshire 
complaint, and a few years later, ''a s3rstematio policy 
has for a long time guided them. No trader or Tiiechanic 
friendly to government receives their custom or employ- 
ment. In 1810 the charge is made that throughout 
Massachusetts the Federalists used *'blue votes'' in 
order to recognize those who voted for GerryJ*^ Four 
years earlier the same practice had been introduced by the 
Federalists in one of the towns of Hampshire County/^ 

What was the success of Republican electioneering 
methods? The mere existence of a comprehensive 

«6 JofT^rson Papeii, XU, 2d Series, No. 52, Jnne 2, 1805. 

97 March 25. 

•8 Pol. Observatory, November 10, 1804. 
•» N. H. Ga7ette, April 21, 1812. 
«Nata Aegis, AprU 4. 

Ti/dM., April 16, 1808. For fvrtlier eomnwat osi intimidatioii and 

undue influence, see Pol. Observatory, September 21, 1805; N. H. Oauttei 
September 27, 1808; Natl Aegis, April 11, 1810; E. Argus, November 23, 
30, 1804, June 7, 1805; Bimtubt, Biaxj, IV, 14, .90, 02. 
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scheme of oiganization does not necessarily mean that 
the machine was constantly in smooth rnnning order, 
bnt a certain degree of efficiency is nndonbted.^* As a 

practical result, only Connecticut remained Federalist 
in 1807. The severest test of Republican strength came 
in the following eight years and then, it is true, the 
Federalists retained control of the three southern states 
of New England and divided honors equally with their 
opponents in Vermont and New Hampshire. Bnt there 
were oilier results besides those expressed by political 
control. ~The Republican propaganda had remarkable 
success in the first years of the century. The effect was 
the same all through New England, an immense increase 
in the total amount of votingy and from this increase 
the Bepublioan party received the chief advantage, in 
Connecticut, as has been seen, the total voting previous 
to 1800 was very light. Between 1801 and 1806 the 
vote for j?overnor rose from 13,413 to 22,873 — a gain 
of approximately 70 per cent. But the Republican vote 
gained 7^ per cent as compared with the Federalist 20 
per cent. Li Vermont the case is similar— gain in total 
vote from 10^063 to 18,682 between the years 1800 and 
1807, or 85 (85.6) per cent The Republican vote gained 
205.4 per cent, the Federalist, 33 per cent. In New 
Hampshire the gain in the total vote is practically the 
same as in Connecticut, about 70 (69.3) per cent, the 
total vote in 1800 being 16,762, in 1805, 28,384. The 
Bepublican gain is 166.5 per cent, the Federalist 18.5 
per cent. Massachusetts shows a remarkable gain in the 
total vote, although there is less disparity in the party 
gains. The total rises from 39,059 in 1800 to 81,503 in 

T* The Natl Aigis, Jasmuj 24, 181S, at the time of reorganisation of 
tiM parfy; contains an interesting criticism of Bepublican methods and 
chaf^oR the Boston central committee 'Ho irhom we oonflded thia important 
trust" with serioos derelietion of dutj. 
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1807, approximately 106 per cent It most be remem- 
bered, however, that the District of Maine with its grow- 
ing population is included in the state. The Federalist 
gain is 76.8 per cent, the Republican, 14f).5 per cent. 

This would show that the Republican party was tlie 
popular one, that the voters who had stayed away from 
the polls in previous years were apt to vote the Kepubli- 
can ticket when they came out, and that, of the new 
Toters, the majority probably looked on the Federalist 
as a decadent party and joined the Bepnblican. In 
regard to this latter point the Independent Chronicle 
stated in 1807: **It is a well known fact that the rising 
generation is almost w holly Republican . . . and con- 
tinues so until interfering interests corrupt their prin- 
ciples."" ''To those who pay attention to the political 
state of this country,'^ writes a Federalist, ^4t has been 
a matter of astonishment and inquiry, 'Why so many 
young men should have been led to imbibe the dangerous 
and destructive principles of Democracy! ' The 
writer explains the phenomenon as due to the growing 
irreiigion and lawlessness among youths who believed 
that their evil propensities could be more easily grati- 
fied under Democratic mle.** ''It is a consoling reflec- 
tion that nine-tenths of our yonng men, farmers and 
mechanics who annually become voters are Republi- 
cans/' says the New Hampshire Patriot in 1811.^* 

nKardi 80. "BesMiiB ICr. 8a11iraa ivUl Inve wf«ral thoinand 
move TotM than last year. ' * 

rbid., "N'nvember 15, 1804. "Any young man, of tolerable understa^n fl- 
ing, who has arrived at the years of action and discretion within the last 
ten years past, must of nec^sity be a Democrat. No charge of oppugna- 
tion to the Constitution can be attached to him; and however disagreeable 
to a penoii of tender nndentending to be etigmatiied bj SeomidTelB «e a 
Jeeoblit; it ie fbn pert of Imiiiaiiity to reafe itaelf oo tbe weekeit tide." 

74 Men. Sp7> April 26, 1809, Eeeej n. Bee eleo Belem Begiiter, Mey 
6, 1805. 

Ti Qnoted hj Freemen 'e Preet, April 11, 1811. 
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THE FEDERALIST SEAOTION, 1808-1815 

Late in December, 1800, when the slowly reported 
results of the presidential election had at length left 
no doubt but that Jefferson was sueeessfuli Fisher 
Ames wrote to his friend, Thomas Dwight: ^^The 
weather is mild since Jefferson was elected; but it is 
an unwholesome and treacherous softness, that seizes 
the windpipe like an assassin. Storms will succeed and 
find us relaxed. Is not this an emblem of the smooth 
hypocrisy with which his reign will begin, as well as of 
its inevitable rigor and agitation t"^ Outside of the natu- 
ral Federalist antipathy in these words, they contained 
a great element of truth, and succeeding events showed 
that Ames was right in expecting trouble for the 
Republican administration. The storms which broke 
upon the country in 1807 and which lasted with slight 
intermissions for the next eight years, cost Jefferson 
and his party much of the prestige they had already 
acquired, and for a time threatened to destroy the 
Union. In the midst of this struggle and confusion the 
Federalist party recovered from the disasters of 1800- 
1807 and until 1815 had, on the whole, the advantage in 
the close and bitter political struggle which character- 
ized the period. In 1807 Ames wrote of his party: **I 
declare, to you, I fear Federalism will not only die, but 
all remembrance of it be lost. As a party, it is still good 

1 Works, II, 285. 
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for everything it ever was good for; tliat is to say, to 
cry ^fire' and 'stop thief when Jacobinism attempts to 
bam and rob* It never had the power to pat oat the 
fire, or seize the thief."* Federalism still possessed 

enough vitality to give Republicanism a series of humil- 
iating defeats, but it was after all a somewhat spasmodic 
rally, without permanent results. 

The triamph of the Repablicans in New England had 
not been marked by many revolutionary changes or pro- 
posals. In New Hampshire, when in 1804 the party 
first gained control of the legislature, their victory was 
signalized chietly by the passage of resolutions endors- 
ing the President, by the ratification of the twelfth 
amendment, and the passage of a bill creating a district 
system for the choice of congressional representatives, 
all of which measures received Governor Gilman's 
veto.* The election of Langdon in 1805 did not seem to 
encourage radicalism. In his message of 1806 the gov- 
ernor stated as subjects needing most attention, the 
improvement of the militia system, the establishment of 
a permanent seat of government, and the taking of the 
sense of the people in regard to a revision of the state 
constitution, none of which could be considered subver- 
sive of existing institutions.* A more serious grievance 
appears to have been the Republican custom of settling 
the succeeding day's business by a caucus the previous 

t JMa., 8S1, 892. Asam to Josiah Quincy, Janaary 27, 1807. 

«CdL Centind, Jniw 20, 27, 1804. For goTornov'B veto ueasagM mo 
Portnuoutli OvmIo, Juno 80. 

4 Portmioiitli Oracle, June 14, 1806. N. H. Gaiette, March 18, 1806. 
"OoTeomor Laagcion has convinced multitudes tbst be vieiva all good Fed* 
eralists as good Republicans. For in his numerous appointments and 
promotions the past year, it is very generally known that he has not been 
influenced in the least by sinister party or political views, but his only 
inquiry has been, ia the candidate an honest, upright character and the 
friend of his eoontiy." 
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evening, which it was said rendered argument ia 
vain. ' 

^In Vennont in 1807 the Bepuhlieans passed a leligions 
liberty bill which a Federalist paper denotmced as 
another striking instance of the pemicions, the dire- 
ful, the infernal consequences to which the leveling spirit 
of democracy must invariably tend. It discloses at once 
its great and only object, viz., the eradication of every 
moral, virtuous, and religious principle from the human 
heart"* Such lamentations were characteristic of Fed- 
eralist publications and are probably not a fair test of 
public feeling. 

•In Massachusetts the Republican program in 1807 
included a religious liberty bill, certain minor reforms 
in the judicial system, a law for quieting titles in Maine, 
and a few less important proposals/ The Federalists 
in the following spring tried to stir up alarm by claim- 
ing that the Bepublicans were beginning a ^^general war 
on property and religion."' As in 1798, however, 
foreign relations had the most marked effect on politics. 

The old division of the people into French and Brit- 
ish partisans had never been lost sight of. During 
Jefferson's first administration the Peace of Amiens, 
which ended, for a short time, the hostilities in Europe, 

■ Portsmouth Oracle, July 21, 1804, The RepuMicanH sp^m to have 
introduced a similar custom into Vermont. Cf. Dartmouth Gazette, Novem- 
ber 30, 1808. "It is said the Democratic majority in the Vermont legis* 
lature actually established a Jacobin Club under the fashionable name of 
eaneiia. . . . TUs eontianed to meei openly almost ercrj ercnliig for tlia 
impovtaiit pmpooe of cutting and drTing the neoct day's IniaiiieH: of 
devkdag wkts and meana to dieek tiie pvogreaB <tf f edard rigbt and fbdaral 
truth. . . . The greatoat praeautunia iraro iiaad to piavant a disooviKj ol 
their desiji^s. " 

« Bartmonth Gazette, November 18, 1807. 

7 A MOBY, Sullivan, IT, 209, 210. An exeeU^t aeconnt of SoUivan't 
administration is found, 192-215. 
• CoL Centiaal, March 28, 1808. 
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had apparently produced a similar effeet in America. 
But ^ih the reopening of the great war in 1803, the 
American trade with the helligerents resulted in renewed 

complications, which deranged public business until 
1815. In 1804 Great Britain began the blockade of 
France and her colonial possessions. In the following 
year the decision in the Essex case made illegal the 
profitable ''broken voyage between the belligerent 
countries and their colonies. Then in 1806 and 1807 
came the Decrees of Napoleon aud the Orders-in-Coun- 
cil of Great Britain. Accompanying these difficulties 
was the perennial impressment grievance, which had 
done so much to arouse ill feeling towards the latter 
country. On June 22, 1807, occurred the outrage on the 
Chesapeake; in .December Congress met, and on the 
twenty-first laid the einljargo. New England liad such 
valuable commercial interests, and people were so 
dependent on foreign trade, that this measure was at 
once brought home to practically every person in the 
section.* The political effect was soon apparent, and 
Jefferson's interesting experiment was disastrous to his 
party. 

Ever since the attack on the Chesapeake, business had 
been unsatisfactory." The new prohibition practically 
brought it to a standstill. The intense indignation 
wimh had filled the country six months earlier had now 
subsided, and there was nothing in such an act as the 

• AstAMB, EQsteij of fhe United Bta^ IV, 27S-280. 
mBbntlbt, Biujy ni, 816. Angurt 89, 1807. "We fed an almoet 
voivenal etegnattom of tmeinoii l^om the Into ontrage «b fke Qiesapeake. 

Parties are very apprehensive of war." Ibid., 320. September 16. *'Tlie 
apprehensions of war have been great but they subside again. The pablie 
mind is irmch unsettled. So attached are our Seaports to bargains, that 
we should be hardlj induced to believe that they would think of considering 
public liberty the best bargain." 
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embargo to inspire patriotism or loyalty to the admin- 
istration. ''The mimsterialists deceive themselves 
egregionsly if they count npon the present existence of 
the spirit which prevailed in July last^'' declared the 
Columbian CentineV^ And a few days later: ** *We 
told yoi; so' is quite a cant phrase among the democrats. 
Did they tell the farmers and fishermen, that in the 
stagnation of business which the partial conduct of the 
administration was calculated to produce ttiey would 
be the greatest sufferers by the hard earnings of their 
honest labor perishing on their hands T"^ It was at 
once seen that the embargo would be the great issue 
in the spring elections." In Massachusetts the Repub- 
licans evidently realized the seriousness of the situation. 
In Essex County, a delegate convention met at Ipswich 
on February 2d, and adopted resolutions approving the 
conduct of the national and state administrations and 
endorsing the embargo **as a measure best calculated 
to preserve our property from plunder, our seamen 
from impr< ssment, and our nation from the horrors of 
war.'"^ Similar Bepublican conventions met in other 
counties and acted in the same way. The Federalists 
were equally energetic in denouncing the administra- 
tion. New England was full of feverish political excite- 

^ Quotad bj Piortaiiioayi Oradft, Jaanaiy 2, 1806. 
u])ee«iiiber 90, 1807. 

mBbmtlby, Diarr, m, 837. Januarj 5, 1808. <<F^«i become more 
Mar M the aererifty of winter inereuee. Wlgr the embergof aaj alL QtmiB 
repljy beeauae of FnuMe. Somoi of En^aad. Some hope it wiU make the 
administration unpopular. Othera vrish to complain but thij daie not give 

the opposition so much pleasure. Where interest prevails & patriotism 
18 little known, we can hope nothing from the latter without, some present 
hopes of the former. Prosperity hns been at the helm & has corrupted ua. 
Integrity cannot command, without hazard, thnt obedience will be refused." 

Hind. Chronicle, February 29, 1808. for an account of Bristol Coimtj 
eonventien, ibid*, Mareh 7, Norfolk^ ICarch 21, MiddkMS, Hardi 17, 
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ment ail tiirough the year. County conventions, town 
meetings^ mass meetings, flourished as never before.*" 
In Massachusetts, Sullivan was re-elected by a greatly 
reduced majority;^'' the Federalists controlled the leg- 
islature. The Bepublicans complained^ however^ that 
had as many of their towns sent representatives as had 
a right to do so, the result v ould have been different.^* 
In Connecticut the Repubiiean vote for governor fell 
off about a thousand; there was a decrease in their 
strength in the legislature.^^ The New Hampshire Fed- 
eralists had not recovered from the lethargy of the pre- 
ceding two years, Langdon and a Bepublican legislature 
being returned.^* Rhode Island experienced a Federal- 
ist regeneration. In the latter state the Rei)ul lican 
ascendancy had been so complete that there is evidence 
of a break in the dominant party. '^Quiddism," which 
was common in New York and Pennsylvania, appeared 
only In isolated cases in New England, the even balance 
of party strength keeping ranks ahnost unbroken. In 
1805, in lihode Island, "third parties of disappointed 
office seekers" were said to have appeared in many 
towns.** In the following year, after the death of 
Arthur Fenner, there were two Republican candidates 
for governor, resulting in a deadlock throughout the 
year.** James Fenner was elected in 1807 and held 
office until 1811, but in 1808 the Federalists combined 
with "the moderate democrats/' and, favored by the 

ifi"The highest perfection of caucusing came diUiBg the amlwrgo 
period." Portsmouth Oracle, Marcli 25, 1809. 

i^' Six hundred and nineteen in a total vote of 81,147. Betuma Maaa. 
Archives. 

n Ind. Chronicle, May 26, 1808. 

MComi. Gonrant, April 27, 1808. 

i»OdL GentiiMl, Jima 8, 1808, 

to Fkuvidenee Fbflenis;, April 80, 1805. 

M B. L Maanal, 108. 
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anti-embargo sentiment, elected a Federalist legisla- 
tnre." In no state did the embargo excite deeper dis- 
satisfaction than in Vermont, and it was not long before 
the Lake Champlain region needed troops to enforce the' 
law.** As early as Hay it was reported that "the dying 
groans of democnu^ eeho from bill to hiQ in Yer- 
mont.'"* The state election did not occur until Sep- 
tember, when Smith was defeated and Tichenor came 
back to office supported by a Federalist counciL The 
Bepublicana retained control of the House. 

If the change in state politics was striking, that in 
national politics was no less so. Oonnecticaty Bhode 
Island, and New Hampshire returned Federalist dele- 
gations. Vermont elected two Federalists and two 
Republicaus. Massachusetts, instead of eleven, now 
sent only seven Bepublicans. In the presidential elec- 
tion, the latter state was unwilling to take any chances 
with a popular election so the Federalist legislature 
chose electors. Bhode Island and New Hampshire 
chose Federalists by popnlar vote, Connectient by the 
legislature. In all New England, Madison received only 
the Tote of Vermont where the legislature, many of 
whose members **were elected by a lean majority of 
little boroughs many of which have not forty electors in 
them and which have sent the same repres^tation as 
the largest towns in the state,*' chose Bepoblioans.^' 

But while Federalism had again secured the upper 
hand in New England, it had not the supremacy which 
it enjoyed in the crisis of 1798. Bentley writes in his 
diary while the spring election returns of Massachusetts 

22 Conn, Courant, Maj 11, 1808. CoL Gentinel, September 7, gives result 
of fall election. 

U. 8., I¥, 249. 
M OdL OmtiiMl, Maj 21, 180& 
NOTfmber 13. 
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were coming in that "the great efforts have not 
shifted the balance but pnt on more weight'^ This 
would perhaps not hold true of the later elections as 
opposition to the embargo rose steadily as the months 

went by, but at best Federalism had trinm plied by a 
narrow margin only and its opponents were ready to 
renew the tight. Manasseh Cutler observed this and 
remarked in a letter to Pickering: There is indeed con- 
siderable change^ but strange as it may appear^ those 
who continue democrats^ seem to be more yiolent than 
ever. . . . It is said that Marblehead suffers more than 
any other town, and yet that the spirit of democracy 
was never higher among them. The New England 
democrats, T am inclined to think, are the most bitter 
and obstinate in the nation.'"^ Furthermore, and inter- 
esting as showing the refusal of some members to 
remain with the party in its transition from the Feder- 
alism of Hamilton and John Adams to that of Picker- 
ing and the Hartford Convention, three prominent Fed- 
eralists joined the Republican party. These were John 
Quincy Adams, William Plumer, and William L. Gray 
of Salem, the latter probably the wealthiest merchant 
in the United States. To join the Republicans at a time 
when the party was discredited^ and the opposition was 
raging at its favorite measure, showed either a high 
sense of duty or the shrewdest political insight.^ 

The opposition to the embargo at length made it 
impossible for the administration to withstand the 

MDiaij, m, 853. 

M Ffdrariiig MSa, ZXVn, 484. Chittor to Piekwring, neecmlMr 88, 1808. 
Am. Maronij, June 8, 1808. "Ab Am flmbsrgo is f<nmclsfeioii «n 
whieh stands tiie pxwent federal trinmpbi wImb lliBt tbaU enae ttMj will 

probablj stand on nothing.*' 

28 ADAM8, IT. S., IV., 240 fif. 

An interesting example of snecessfnl political prophecy occurs in Am. 
Mercury, Jane 9, 1808, referring to the fact that the Federalists had won 
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demand for its removal. Repeal accordingly took place 
March 1, 1809, after a long deiiate in which New Eng- 
land Bepnblicans joined forces with the Federaliats.'* 
A few days later "the late great man,'' as the Federal* 
ists called him,^ departed for Monticello. Much has 
been written of the storm of disapproval excited by the 
embargo. This is undoubtedly true, but it should not 
be for^2:otten that tliere was always a strong Republican 
opposition which stood by the govemment.'^ Even in 
February, 1809, when opposition was at its height, the 
New Hampshire legislature snstuned the Jefferson 
administration.'* 

The elections in fonr of the New England states took 
place while the effects of the embargo were still evi- 
dent. In New Hampshire, John Laiigdon was defeated 
and the Federalists came back to power in all depart- 
ments. A similar result took place in Massachusetts, 
where Oovemor Sullivan had died the preceding Decem- 
ber, a loss which the party felt severely. The lieutenant* 
governor, Levi Lincoln, who succeeded him as candidate, 
was beaten by Christopher Gore of Boston. Rhode 
Island and Connecticut were Federalist, while Vermont 
elected Jonas Galusha, a Republican. 

tlw IffaiiiiaflmiMiHB l^gldatiire, "la the preMiit yaar tlwy can ctoet a fadera] 
Senator in place of Vbt, Adanui. What thenf they will only nomliuito Mr. 
Adams to a future presidency of the United States." 

Plumsr, Plumer, 365, 366. Interesting lofereiices to GfOj'B poflilion in 
Bentley, Diary, III, 409-411, 414, ild. 

2» Adams, U. S., IV, 432-453. 

to Col. Centinel, November 1, 1809. 

u For aeeoimto of town meetinga whieh enatained fbe enibargo, aee Ind. 
Ghionido, Angnat 13, 25, 29, September 1, S, 1808; Am. Mereoiy, Septem- 
ber 8, 29. There was a belief that town meetings were to a great extent 
inspired by the Boston Federalists. Ind. Chronicle, August 29, 1808. 

Bkntt.ey, Diary, III, 377. "The Opposition are bu«^T in prnmotinjr meas- 
ures against the embargo. These measures as usual originate in Boston. 
. . . Boston now originates all mischief. 
>2 Portsmouth Oracle, February 18, 1809. 
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The fact that parties were now essentially national 
is shown by the flnctnation in Republican strength 

in New England according to the prestige gained or lost 
by the national administration. Tti 1809, in spite of the 
continued distress due to the losses of tlie previous year, 
and the passage of the Non-Intercourse law, there was 
a marked renewal of business prosperity.** The pros- 
pect of a settlement with England, although not ulti- 
mately realized, also served to give Madison's admin- 
istration a eertain temporary popularity.** 

The revival of Republican confidence was soon appar- 
ent in the elections of 1810. Old John Langdon and his 
party carried New Hampshire; Galusha did the same 
in Vermont. In Rhode Island Fenner still held his 
place'* In Massachusetts there was as usual a fiercely 
contested campaign. Elbridge C^rry, who had not taken 
a prominent part in public affairs since 1803, was 
brought back as Republican candidate, and his Revolu- 
tionary record invoked as an aid to the party." In a 
total vote of more than ninety thousand Gerry received 
a majority, and his party had a safe margin in the legis- 
lature. Governor Treadwell of Connecticut remained 
'«like Bahiam on his Ass, determined on mischief without 
the power of effecting it.''*^ 

In the latter state Republicanism did not recover 
from the depression of the embargo period. In 1810 
there was no Fourth of March celebration by the Repub- 
licans, and no open electioneering.** The long and fruit- 
less struggle had evidently begun to discourage the 

M AoAMS, U. 8., V, 15-21. 
ujbid., 66-81. 

MBhode Idaiid BepnbUeaii, November 7, 1810. 
M Austin, Qerrj, II, 817. 

•T A Fourth of JvHj toast to "Gonneetieat and Oov. TiwadwcU." E. 

Argue, July 26, 1810. 

Coua. Couranty April 4, 1810. 
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party. In this year, however, there appeared for the 
first time a break in the Federalist ranks, a factional 
qnatrel brealdng out between the friends of TreadweU 

and Roger Griswold.'" In the following year the Bepnb- 
licana failtMl to put a candidate in the field, being nrged 
by the American Mercuric to support Griswold.*" The 
latter was elected, bnt there was no permanent fusion. 
The inddent is interesting as a forerunner of more 
serious breaks in the dominant party which finally 
brought about its downfall. 

If possible, New England politics were more bitter 
in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of war 
than ever before. The struggle to retain control had 
led to measures which were to a certain extent innova- 
tions. In 1809 Langdon was charged with turning Fed- 
eralists out of office and making Republican appoint- 
ments after tlie result of the election was known;" in 
the year following, the Bepublican council was reported 
to have caused the defeat of the Federalist congres- 
sional delegation by rejection of returns which had 
technical defects.^ 

In Massachusetts, the constitutional right of the 
towns to be represented in the General Court, according 
to the number of ratable polls, led to an unseemly com- 
petition in sending representatives. The number in 
the House rose from 356 in 1806 to 750 in 1812.^ In 
1810 Boston, acting on the theory that taxation and 
representation went together and whereas the city paid 
one eighth of the state tas it should use its constitu- 
tional right to the utmost, sent forty-two members to 

Ctaxmiy Bdigions Liberty in Conn,, 440. 

40 See March 28 for addrera to freemen. Also May 2. 

41 Col. Centinel, June 17, 21, PortsnumtlL Oraetoi June 17. 

42 Col. Centinel. Beptember 26, 29, 1810. 
48 Compiled from register in JoumaL 
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the Honse.^ An election law regalating the qnalification 
of town voters which was proposed hy the Gore adminis- 

tration was considered a measure favoring Federalists/^ 
and helped to brins: about their defeat in 1810. 

The Gerry administration, however, far surpassed 
any that had yet appeared in New England in the pas- 
sage of partisan measnres. A public worship bill, a 
state bank bill^ a suffrage bill were adopted. The tenure 
of various state offices was changed so that the governor 
was able to turn out the present incumbents and substi- 
tute Republicans. By another law, members of the leg- 
islature were to be paid from the state trc asury. The 
law creating new senatorial districts attracted the great- 
est amount of attention and made the governor's name 
immortal as the ''gerrymander."^ The significance of 
most of these measnres will be discussed elsewhere. 

The importance of the District of Maine to the Bepnh- 
licans of Massachusetts ])roper was well illustrated in 
this administration. Maine had a Republican majority 
every year from 1805 until 1815.*' The ''Betterment 
Law" of 1808 was a Republican measure and greatly 
increased the popularity of the party among the settlers, 
who were now enabled to secure titles to tkm hold- 
ings.*' It was a general belief that the Republicans 
were inclined to favor the District while the Federalists 
were either indifferent or actually opposed to its inter- 
ests.^* The Republican measures of 1810-1812 received 

«4 Cot Gentinel, May 16, 1810. 

♦5 Ind. CJhroniclf, February 22, ISIO. For an nttack on tbig law aa 
particularlj mjorioua to the people of Maine, see £. Argus, Janoaxy 18, 
1810. 

M For a conciiie suminar/ of the Qerry administration see Bab&y, Histor/ 
of llMM^hnMttoi m, 865468. 
4TBetan» In Man. Axtibint* 
a WiLUAMflON, Muna, n, 006408. 

48 For contrast of the FedtfalM and Bepoiblieaii aUltode toward Maiaa, 
aoe E. Argna, Uaj 2, 1811. 
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an overwhelming support from the Maine members in 
the legislature.'^ 

'^The passage of the various Bepnblican measures 
stirred up public feeling to a remarkable degree. The 

Federalists denounced them as revolutionary and crimi- 
nal, while the Republicans regarded them as merely 
acts of justice to a large part of the population whose 
rights had been ignored in the past.^^ It was difficult 
to defend the Districting Act but Federalist precedents 
were discovered.** Combined with the local issueSi the 
condition of foreign affairs aroused deep feeling. The 
attacks of French and British on American commerce 
served to excite the deepest resentment in botii parties, 
each of which was active in excusing the outrages of 
its foreign friends. It was seen that the Massachusetts 
election would be a notable event, and it attracted 
attention throughout the country. The vote was the 
heaviest ever cast, and in over a hundred thoasand votes 
Strong had a majority of about thirteen hundred. 
Thanks to the gerrymander the Republicans had a 
majority in the Senate; the House was Federalist." 

Coming jnst before the declaration of war, to which 
the Federalists were bitterly opposed, the loss of Mas- 
sachusetts was a serious blow to the Republican party. 
Rhode Island had elected a Federalist governor in the 
previous year. The Republicans still held Vermont and 

50 On the Public Worship Bill, 84-22 

Bill K^gulatin^ CLoice of Town Officers, etc., 76-20. 

State Bank BiH, 3^ 9. 

Bill FvovidiBg for payment of Uflmbony 72>24. 

Hooao Jownal, XXZII. AppoDdicM 8, 4, 6, Som. I; App. 8, SeM. IL 

•iSeo OoL CSeatinel, TtHamarj 12, 26, Mardi 7, 81, 85, for resolutioiui 
■nd other expressions of Federalist opinion. For defense of the Bepubli- 
eans, see Ind. ChroTiicle, March IP, which contains the reaolution of tbo 
Central, York, and Bristol Conventions. 

52 Ind. Chronicle, March 9. 

»a Baeby, Mass., Ill, 369. 
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New Hampshire, the governor in the latter state being 
the ex-Federalist, William Plmner* In the presidential 
election Madison received only the vote of Vermont. 

The struggle of the previous two years had led to 
determined efforts to get out the vote. In 1809 Bentley 
records that general caucuses seemed to have lost their 
reputation and ''have yielded toward other subdivi- 
sions."** In the larger towns political societies made 
their appearance in 1809 and 1810. In Bhode Island 
the Tammany Society had flourishing lodges among the 
Bepttblieans.'* The organization of '^Bepnblican Young 
Men" was aetive iu a number of places." 

The most interesting electioneering machine in these 
years, however, was of Federalist contrivance. In 1810 
the Washington Benevolent Societies appeared in Rhode 
Island, their m^bers being denounced as ''wolves in 
sheep's clothing*' whose real design was to break down 
the strength of the Tammany Society and oppose the 
execution of Congressional laws." The organization 
entered Massachusetts and the neighboring states, be- 
comins: vpry active in 1812, particularly in Vermont 
and New Hampshire,"* There were reported to be nearly 
a hundred of these societies in the former state in the 
' spring of 1812." 

Professedly, they were for the purpose of incnlcat- 

B^Diaiy, III, 421. ''In tilia waj eonTfltrsatioii iB peraonal is tlio dis- 
position of the fitirens is known. In general assemblies men are found 
from curiosity & without a knowledge of the strength of parties. In some 
of these private assemblies known partisans & bold intruders have been 
refused without ceremony. The labour has been great." 

«• See M. W. Jbhwah, The Tammany Soeietiee of Bbode Idaad. 

MAm. Mweivy, Febvumy 11, Miueli 80, 1809. 

w B. I. Eepublican, July 26, 1810. 

Col. Centinel, February 26, 1812, gives account of the founding and 
objects of the Boston society, ^^t. Eepublican, February 10, q>eaks of 
runners" organizing branches iu various placee^ 

09 Ind. Chronicle, April 23. 
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ing patriotism and caring for indigent veterans and 
their dependents. Parades on Washington's birthday, 
or on the anniyersary of the first inangaralion, dinners 
and orations on other occasions constituted their pub- 
lic exercises.'*' The Republieans, however, saw a sinis- 
ter purpose in these activities and were convinced that 
their chief object was political.^ ^ in an address before 
the sodety of Windsor, Vermont, an orator declared 
one of its objects was ''to correct the political senti- 
ments of the people."** In June a convention of dele- 
gates from tiie societies met at Woodstock to discuss 
plans and appoint committees for electioneering.** 
''The Washington Benevolent Societies are extending 
in almost every direction, declares the New Hampshire 
Patriat a year later; ''they fan to a big flame the spirit of 
party animosity . . . and succeed in marshalling and 
preparing to act on all occasions, each individual of 
their party.**** 

The Republicans viewed the spread of the organiza- 
tion with great concern and showed no hesitation in 
freely expressing their views. A convention of Bepub- 
licans at Windham, Vermont, condenmed their conduct 
as "treason and rebeUion/*** and a few days later the 
resolutions of another gathering at Woodstock declared 
them to be friendly to England and dangerous by 
reason of their numhers, extent, and secrecy. '*•* In 
Cheshire, Berkshire County, where the societies were 

•oCoL CeBtmel, May 2, 1812, gives description of a Boston celebratioiL 
wVt Bepoblican, Maveli 30, 1812. Letter of 8. Pond of GwttotOQ. 

"TbtUt objoet is not to <tiinmfatte tlio prliieiplw of WMliiagton and 

benovokooe, but to build up * pulj." 

«« Jl»«d., March 2. 

^3 Thid.. Jnne R. 

04 .T/iiuKiry 11^, I^^IB. 

65 Vt. Republican, March 9, 1812. 
M Ibid., March 16. 
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very strong," the Republican resolutions declared 
**Woe to the Tories*' and that the ** vengeance of an 
indignant people'* would come upon them.'* The activ- 
ity of the order seems to have suhsided in 1814 but its 
activity is an interestixig episode in New England poli- 
tics during the first years of the war.** 
^ The increased activity of the Federalists and the dis- 
satisfaction aroused by the declaration of war combined 
to defeat the Republicans. The outbreak of war had 
an effect similar to that of the embargo, and as the war 
was of longer duration the party had no chance to 
recover. The most noticeable e^ect on the x)olitical 
situation was the inunediate falling oft in the vote^ 
especially in southern New England. In Connecticut 
politics had lost interest after 1809; in 1812 only 9747 
votes were cast for governor, a decrease of 42 per cent 
from that of three years earlier. This was the lowest 
point reached by Republicanism in this state. The vote 
showed considerable increase in 1813, but fell to 12,721 
in 1814. The Republican vote showed the worst loss. 
Jn 1812 it was 1974, in 1814, 2619. Apparently tiie party 
refused to go to the polls. The case in Bhode Island 
was sindlar. Between 1812 and 1814 the vote for gov- 
ernor fell from 8010 to 3542, that of the Republicans 
declining from 3874 to 829, a decrease of 79 per cent. 
The Conneoticat Bepublicans had evidently foreseen the 

«T K. H. PiBtrioty Ukj 4, 1813, estiiiittMl fha mttnbenhip of tli« eonnlj 
■odflly as over S800. 

M ijid. ChToaido, Jidy 27, 181S. 

••Interesting accounts of the activity of these societies appear in N. H. 
Patriot, March 2, 1813. Vt. Bepublican, April 20, 1812. A very amusing 
and clever satire on this society is "The First Book of the Washington 
Benevolents; otherwise called the Book of the Knaves/' Boston, 1813. 
This was iollowed by second, third, and iourth "books." In library of 
Anovfe&B Anttqitamii Bodely. 

See also H. H, BauiABD, <*A Forgotten Fkatennity." OdUections Berk- 
■hilt Hifltorieal and Beientille Soeie^, nit 279-898. 
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deeline of their party for they devised an elaborate 
scheme to keep up popular interest A convention at 
Hartford on July 21, 1812, recommended the formation 

of county committees of public safety with branches in 
each town which by means of correspondence should 
encourage Republicans and keep watch on their oppo- 
nents/® The results were rather meager, however, and 
in the following year the CannecHetU Courant dedared 
that only "the Government use of patronage and con> 
tracts'* kept the party alive." 

In Massachusetts the Republican loss was not so 
marked. In the presidential election the Federalist 
ticket won by over twenty thousand/^ In the next two 
state elections, however, the Bepnblicans displayed 
much greater power. Caleb Strong was re-elected in 
each year, first over Joseph Varnum, then over Samuel 
Dexter, a prominent Federalist, who refused to accept 
the proposals of his party leaders and declared himself 
for a patriotic policy. The election returns do not indi- 
cate any sweeping changes in public sentiment. Between 
1812 and 1814 the Federalist vote in Massachusetts 
proper gained only 2763, 6 per cent; the Republicans 
lost 3908, 11 per cent.** Maine, as will be shown, 
remained staunchly Republican. Unlike Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, there was no great decline in the total 
vote.'* 

In New Hampshire the amount of voting increased 

70 Am. ^^cIcury, July 29, 1812. Similar schemes were advised in other 
states. See Vt. Eepublican, July 27; B. I. Bepablican, August 6, 13. 
»» April 6, 1813. 

nCoh Gnitinel, Beeambw 9, 1812. The UadiMm tidwfe carried mlj 
Qiford Ooiuity, Maine. MaaMebinetta total vote, 50|254 to 27,(K>8. 

rt Votee in UTamrhnfrnttn proper: 1812| StroBg, 40j856, Gerry, 83,485; 

1813, Strong, 43,019, Vamum, 27^84; 1814, Strong, 43,148, Dexter, 29,577. 
Totnl vote for Maaaaebnaetta and Maine: 1812| 104,158; 1813, 100,223; 

1814, a02,477.^ 
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during the war. In 1812 Plumer had been chosen by 
the legislature, laoldng the neeessary majority because 

of scattering votes." In 1813 he was beaten by about 
eight hundred, but in the following year the Federalist 
majority was less than one hundred. During the two 
years of the war the Republican candidate gained 3587 
votes, the Federalist 3512; the total increase in votes 
was 6212J* A change which the Federalists made in 
the judicial system in 1813 was the cause of widespread 
dissatisfaction, and perhaps contributed to the political 
interest/' But when the decline of Republicanism in 
the three southern New England states is considered, 
the hold of the party on New Hampshire is striking, 
and the following boast of the Bepnblicans seems justi- 
fied, "Although we have smugglers, traitors, and abet- 
tors of the enemy in abundance, yet this little state has 
not been excelled by any state in the union in perse- 
verance in correct principles, in stubborn opposition to 
the mountains of iniquity and corruption that have 
assailed its citizens on all sides. 

In addition to New Hampshire and Vermont, the 
Republicans had had their greatest strength in Maine 
in the years immediately preceding the war. Maine, 
however, unlike Vermont and New Hampshire, had a 
long seacoast and important commercial interests which 
were badly injured by the outbreak of war. But here 
also Republicanism held its own. In 1812 the dis- 
trict gave Gerry a majority of 5401; in 1813, it gave 
Vamum 1070; Dexter, 2655, in 1814. The falUng off . 

nCol. Gentinel, June 18, 1818. Plumer, 15,492, Oilman, 15,613, Seat- 
term^, 887. 

7« N. H. Patrick, April S, 1814. Plumer, 19,079, Oilman, 19,185. 
ttPlumeb, Plumer, 411-414, See alao N. H. Patriot, July 20, 27, 
August 3, 10, 17, 24, October 12, 26, November 9, 1813. 
T8 N. H. Patriot, April 12, 1814. 
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in the vote was very slight.'* In the Senate, in 1814, 
Albion K. Parzis^ one of the Maine delegation; declared, 
^^However great may be the distress of the inhabitants 

of Maine, he mistakes their character if he even sus- 
pects them ready to abandon the priuciples they have so 
long and nniformly supported and succumb to the 
tyrant of the ocean. '"^ In this year the British took 
possession of the country east of the Penobscot, although 
their actual ooenpatlon was confined to Oastine and a 
few ndnor coast towns.'^ Maine, however, did what New 
Hampshire and Vermont were unable to acoomplishy and 
elected two Republican congressmen, the only ones 
chosen in New England.'* 

The attitude of the Republicans toward the disunion 
tendencies of the Federalists and especially towards the 
Hartford Convention, will be discussed in another con- 
nection. Enough has been said to indicate that the 
Federalist ascendancy in New England during these 
critical years was far from complete.** 

The history of the Republican party in New England 
has now been traced for a period of approximately 
twenty years. Beginning with small and scattered 
forces the party became a great, well-organized body, 
which had at length gained control of all but one state 
in the group. Peculiar drcomstanees prevented its con- 
trol from being continuous, but its influence on political 
iiiatury of the period was of national importance. 

t»TIm ¥0te of the Maine counties stood as foDinra: 1818, 80,407; 1818, 
28,540; 1814, 30,107. Eeturns in Man. Aiehi¥«L 

«oE. Argus, Jtme 16, ]814. 

81 Williamson, Maine, II, 639-648. 

82 Adams, U. S., VIII, 228. 

••The Boston Patriot, January 3, 1816, quotes from the D«noentiA 
Ftws of Philadelphia a lengthy article advocating flie etoition of m Ntvr 
En^and BepaUieaa to tlie preaidfliMy, and reeotmtiiig tlio aorvieeB of 
New Englaiid, mflitaiy^ naval, and polH;^, dtuing the late war. 
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CHAPTER VI 
^ THE PABTY BASIS 

The preceding chapters have dealt largely with the 
comparative streiiiBrth of tlie Republican and Federalist 
parties as expressed in terms of le^slative divisions or 
election retums, rather than with their fundamental 
differences in principle or membership. What were the 
influences which divided the population of New Eng- 
land into two great opposing bodies estimated in 1805 
to number 580,000 of Republican and 565,000 of Feder- 
alist sympathies?* What appeal was made to those who 
voted for Elbridp:e Oerry or Caleb Strong, or to the 
eight thousand voters who kept up such a long and dis- 
conraging struggle against the Federalist regime in 
Oonnectieatf The attitude of the parties on snch politi* 
cal questions as foreign policy or interpretation of the 
constitution is too well known to need comment, but this 
is merely indicative of more essential differences in 
personnel or opinion. 

Edward Kendall, an Englishman who traveled through 
New England during the embargo period when party 
feeling was running high, found great difficulty in 
ezplaanmg to his readers the basis of the party differ-* 
ences which, he found, extended into the churches and 
even, as he expressed it, **to the graves of the dead,'** 

1 Am. Mercnry, May 1805. Quoted from National Intelligenoer. 

*Edwaed Augustus Kendall, Travels Through the Northern Parte 
of the United States, in the years 1807 and 3808, New York 1809, IT, 131. 
Beferring to Brewster, Maas. '^Politie&l animosities reach, too, as usaal, 
to the dmrch; and not only to flie draveli, bal to the gram of tiio dMid; 
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The terms which Vie used to denote them, Federal- 
ist" and Anti-federalist*' were rapidly becoming obso- 
lete. For the former he found the more modem com- 
pellations'' to be "traitors, tories, damned tories, and 
British tories," and for the latter, "jacobins, French 
tories, republicans and democrats." The two last 
quoted terms he found hard to interpret since, from 
the very nature of the American system, the whole 
people must be at once republican and democratic. The 
difference of opinion he considered to be only as to the 
method by which the government should be adminis- 
tered* The attitude of the parties toward the prin- 
ciples of the French K evolution was also an essential 
difference. Democracy," he concluded, was **the name 
of a sect in philosophy as well as of a party in foreign 
and domestic politics, the sect and the party being com- 
monly espoused by the same individual.'' To the Fed- 
eralists "the questions of jacobinism and anti-jacoMnism 
had appeared nearly in the same light as to the enemies 
of jacobinism in Europe.*' But more suggestive as to 
the real basis of party was a Federalist document which 
ho quotes for the benefit of his readers, as solemn 
statement of the differences depending between the 
two." 

Many people indulge an opinion, that the divisions which 
now agitate the public mind, originate merely in a difft ronee 
of sentiment, respecting certain principles in politics, or the 
best mode of administering government. This is a sad mis- 
take. Observe attentively the characters of those who com- 
pose a major part of the class called democrats; remark, like- 
wise, the tenor of the instnietions addresaed to them, through 

the ant i federal ista want to enclose the burying ground, but the federalists 
are for continuing a free access to the hogs. The merits of the question 
do not admit of being stated witiii flie tvevily in tiiia plaee required." 
«IMi,III,2,3. 
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their public prints; — it will, then, be impossible not to see, 
that the controversy is of a more serious nature; that the points 
in dispute go to the foundation of social ebt;il)lishments, and 
aim at a total revolution in the preseut state of society ; that 
ignorance, prejudice, profligacy and their concomitant, want, 
are marshalled and combined against all laudable eminence. 

It is true, that some informed, but unprincipled men, are 
making use of these instruments, solely with a view to effect 
their own selfish plans, in puisnit of offiee; but should their 
objeet be aeeompliahed, the evil will not end here. . . . That 
malignant hostility, which they have fostered, against those, 
who either by inheritance or industry, have arrived at affluence, 
will pursue its career, like a torrent. The line of afluence is 
not easily drawn; competence will be the second sacrifice. . . 

This quotation is full of the characteristie pessimism . 
of the Federalists who were continually prophesying a 

terrible convulsion in social and political relations'' but 
nevertheless suggests an important basis for division on 
political questions. Property is naturally one of the 
first things about which people can disagree, and their 
attitude on the political questions concerning it is largely 
influenced by possession or lack of the same. The adop- 
tion of the constitution had been brought about by those 
whose business was suffering from the weak govern- 
ment of the Confederation, and opposed by those who 
feared what Fisher Ames styled a ''debt-compelline^ 
government. The merchant whose ship was ordered 
back to port by the revenue officers, during the embargo, 
hated the Republican administration for interfering 

*Ilid., TTT, 6. 7. 

5 Cf . the follo^ving extract from a Federalist speech of 1800. **But 
Bhould Jacobinism gain the ascendancy; let everj man arm himself, not 
only to defend his property, his wife, and children, but to secure his life, 
inm the dagger of hia jMobin neighbor." An Oration, MiToiod at Deec^ 
Add on tbo fonrfh of JxHj, 1800, lij CSandiiia Htfiiok, Gr«6iill«ld, Haas., 
1800. Am, Ant. Soe. Libruy. 
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with bis property with the same intensity as that with 
which the Maine squatter hated Governor Strong, whom 

he held responsible for his own eviction and the confis- 
cation of his improvements. The effect of the land tax 
in 1799 has already been discussed. 

Contemporary opinion tended to look at party divi- 
sions as the result of oonunercial^ that is, property 
questions. apply without hesitation,*' writes one 
Federalist in explaining the rise of party spirit in 1793, 
**the term Babble to that nmnerous class of degenerate 
mankind who are destitute of honor, character, and 
property and are the accustomed tools of every inflam- 
matory demagogue. There are sueh among every 
people, no matter how they may be dignifled hy the 
French and Bostonians with the honorable title of citi- 
zen.'** Says another, ** Society consists of two classes; 
of those who have something and want to keep it, and 
of the rabble who have got nothing and are ever ready 
to be stirred up to get everything.'" The Republican 
view was similary but of course from the standpoint of 
the righteous opponents of the overwhelming power of 
wealth. ' 'Aristocracy has sprung up through the means 
of unusual and overgrown wealth created by the funding 
system without industry," declared the Independent 
Chronicle in the course of its campaign against Fisher 
Ames in 1794.* **The great conflict between the Federal 
and Republican parties in this country originated prin- 
cipally in the different views and motives which actuated 
the conunercial and landed interests. . . . Commerce 
accumulates great wealth in the hands of individuals. 
... Farmers wish for a government simple and frugal 
in its administration." 

« Conn, Courant, February 11, 170S. 
7 Col. Gentinel, January 81, 1801. 
• S«pteiiib«r 2, 179i. 
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Whether this is the trne explanation for the origin 
of the party divisioii or not, there is abundant evidence 
that the Bepnbliean movement was that of the non- 
property holding classes. The nature of electioneering 

appeals bears out the charge which Kendall quoted. 
They are full of assaults on the merchants, the banks 
and other corporations, and the defenders of property 
interests, the courts and lawyers. The same tendency 
is seen in the Bepublican demand for the abolition of 
property qnalifieations for suffrage^ and in sneh local 
qnestions as the election law In Oonneclieat, or the dis- 
franchisement of plantations in Massachusetts. The 
Federalists are equally vigorous in the defense of these 
interests. 

The hostility toward the mercantile interest is appar- 
ent even before party lines were clearly drawn. An 
address to the people by William lithgow, a candidate 
for Congress in the ISdcoln district of Maine in I79I9 
gives an elaborate denial of an opponent's charge that 
he is **in favor of the mercantile as opposed to the 
landed interest*' or that he is opposed to ^'laying duties 
on superfluities entering the United States.** It has 
uniformly been his opinion that the land tax ought never 
to be resorted to by Congress except in cases of great 
emergency. There should be no hindrances to agricnl- 
tnre, "that energetic and primary support of onr 
national government.*" The Bepublican opposition to 
the funding system and establishment of the national 
bank needs no (oinment; their influence in solidifying 
the party is well known. The same attitude is taken 
towards the Jay Treaty, and the Federalists considered., 
it a "remarkable and nndeniable fact" that the most 
violent clamors about losses at sea and about the treaty, 
came from those who "hsfd lost nothing and had noth- 

• Col. Centinel, May 11, 1791. 
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ing to lose.'"* The navy was objected to as an instita- 
tion for which people had to pay while its effect was to 
make the merchants a privileged order. The protec- 
tion of the carrying trade was intended to aggrandize 
a few. "To the farmer it is of no importance who car- 
ries his produce abroad, or who brings his merchan- 
dize."" The dependence of all classes in New England 
on commercial prosperity was not properly realized 
until the embargo was laid. The commercial policy of 
the Bepublicans was of conrse the argument chiefly 
need by the New England Federatists in justifying their 
stubborn opposition. On such questions as the embargo 
or the declaration of war the clash of interests is always 
apparent/' The ''Engli.sli influence** under which the 
Federalists were supposed to be, was merely a feature 
of the same feeling. Kendall noted the dependence of 
large numbers on the credit given by the village store^ 
which in turn was indebted to the merchant in the sea- 
ports, who had imported his goods on credit allowed by 
the English exporter." 

MU. 8. Gbronlde, July 80, 1795. Tlw Ind. Olmniiclo, Oetolwr 15, 
1705, mentions the fact that Genwal Knox had entertained over four 
Inudred of his fellow eiUzens and that prindple had been sacriSoed to 

eating and drinking. "The citizens who are oppoeed to the treaty an not 
able to give entertainment at their 'seats.' " 

11 Am. Mercury, August 20, September 17, 1807. "PoUtics for Connec- 
ticut Farmers." 

S2 The following is topical of the despairing tone of the Federalist press. 
This IS part of a eotnitieiit on fhe Bmidant^ neesage, DeeemlMr, 1812. 
«<B/ tliia m e —a ge^ tlia last mj of Iiope for peaeo is extiagiddied. . . . 
The merehauts' c^e mwA eeaee to linger on the ocean and the gilded 

clouds which bomid his horizon. He must learn to consider the glaciers > 
of Canada aa more splendid ohiects of pontemplation and to consolp him- 
self that the wreck of his fortunes may yet enable him to establish his 
children among 'God's chosen people' in the back regions of Virginia, 
Kentucky, or Ohio." 

uTravehs, III, 289. Cf. Freeman's Press (Montpelier, Vt.), September 
Bf 1809* "The toim of Boatoa eontrola the hitanial eoomioroe of Naw 
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1b no state is tlie hostility toward the mercantile 

interest plainer than in Rhode Island. The long and 
bitter stmggle over the adoption of the constitution had 
been between the rural classes and the commercial inter- 
ests of Providence.** Arthur Fenner had been the 
candidate of the anti-commerDial faction in 1791/* bnt 
this did not cease to be a merit. In 1803 an address on 
his behalf reads: "The high toned Federalists are those 
who were in a prosperous condition at the close of the 
Revolution. . . . Fenner defended the cause of the 
farmers at this timo, and hcljied to shift the burden on 
covetous and unrighteous speculators. He has always 
been hated by the merchant class.'*'* Again, he had 
resened "the oppressed farmers of 1786 from the hands 
of a merdless crowd of creditors. . . . There are always 
two parties, merchants and specnlators, honest farmers 
and citizens.*"' In 1811 there is a savage Republican 
attack on the Federalist senatorial ticket which con- 
tained the names of seven merchants, and had been made 
out in Providence to enable that city to rule the state.** 
The Federalists deprecated the raising of issues between 
the farmers and merchants.*' 

The commercial centers were, with the exception of 
Portsmouth and Salem, strongly Federalist. New 
Haven and Providence were not once carried by the 
Republicans between 1800 and 1815. Newport was Fed- 

England. . . . Every couutrj trader is indebted to the merchants of 
Boston and tiie people of tlie interior to ^ country trader." 

i«Batbb, B. I. and Formation of Uaion, 167, 170>172. 

tum^ 184. 

M Providenee FhoBnix, May 28, 1803. 
iTlMd^ Jane 4^ 

tsB» I. Bepvbliean, April 20. Of. Aid., October 2S, 1809. "The mer- 
chant has the advantage over part of the commuiiitj whofle poverty makec 
them dependent on him. He trifles with their right of fluffrage.*' 

i« B. I. American, April 5, 1811. 
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eralist after 1805.*^ Boston voted for Gerry in 1800| 
bnt the Federalists were snecessfnl in every other year. 
Portland was earned by the Republicans only once—* 

in 1811.*^ Boston, as the commercial center of New 
England and the headquarters of the leading Federal- 
ists, was always an object of intense dislike to the 
Bepnblicans. Freedom of election in the metropolis 
is a mere shadow/' says one writer. ''The inflnenoe 
of monied Associations^ purse prond merchants, and . 
prattling lawyers is sneh that Mechanics and Laborers 
do not and cannot express their opinions even by the 
secrecy of the ballot."** The dislike was especially 
strong in the District of Maine. **Will not some ahlo 
pens be employed in freeing us from a dependence on a 
distant territory, whose capital seems devoted to cor- 
ruption, degredation and mini''** 

The banking business was looked on with great sns* 
pidon by many and the Bepnblican press is filled with 
attacks on such institutions as engines of Federalist 
oppression. The importance of the banking question in 

M From examination of newQMper reporfcg of eleetlmia. 

*i Retnrnf? in Mass. Arehives. 

22 E. Argiia, Marc h 2, 1805. Ihui., Mar 17. " Ab the leading opposi- 
tioniBts are Jeavuig their respet tive couDties and thronging to Boston, in 
order to become presidents of Baniis and Insurance Ck>mpanie8 ... it 
will be w6U to drop the EppeUatUm of Essex Junto hereafter and cell theee 
mown of bi^ beaded meesnree the Boeton Junto.** In 1799 tJie Ind. 
Gbvoniele, April S, eeeoimted for the Fedenlieu of Beeton bj ei^lamiiig 
that "Netional Bank Conneetione, enemies of the Revolution, little Britiab 
ag^ents, ^reat British residents, ship building interests and the military, 
form a phalanx which overpowers the free and independent citizens,'^ See 
also Xo\ ember 22, 1804. 

** E. Argus, June 7, 1804. 

Of. Abraham Bubop, Wellingford Oration, 20. There wee no lopport 
for Bepubliceiiaeiii in great eltiea. "In att our eommerdal towna aria> 
toer»^ iras forming like a mighty eaneer and ite ftbrea wera extending 
into all the interior country. Wherever these extendedi republicanism 

suffered. The com merchant, the grazier, the rich farmer were all czying 
out, ' We have a blessed govenunenti we are all becoming rich.' *' 
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New Hampshire, where it eansed the formation of the 

first organized opposition to the Gilman administration 
is merely an indication of the belief that Federalism, 
the party of wealth, was determined to reduce competi- 
tion to a minimum, **It is well known throughout the 
United States/' says a Bepublioan history of this affair, 
^'what use was made of incorporated banks from 1795 
to 1800 — that persons called republicans could obtain 
little or no accommodatiou i'rom them — that they were 
used as a powerful instrument to awe the minds of men, 
and make them act in conformity to the politics of 
wealthy owners of capital."^* 

The sinister influence which the bank exerted on the 
voter was a favorite subject of complaint with Bepub- 
iicans; the influence of the Boston banks has already 
been mentioned. "The lawyers incorporate banks, whose 
influence over votes is great beyond calculation,'* runs 
a Connecticut complaint.^* Tn Massachusetts the Repub- 
lican hostility led to a demand for greater control over 
snch institutions by the state— which the Federalists 
considered "an attempt to enlist the banking subject to 
aid the depreciating canse of democracy."** In Maine 
this demand was put forward in a series of papers 
published in the Eastern Argus in 1805. The writer, 
who claims to voice the sentiments of a RepubUcan, 
complains of the fact that the legislature spends most 
of its time granting charters to banks and turnpike 
companies. The purpose of incorporations was to give 
eacdnsive privileges to Federal friends and "every 
incorporation for wealth and profit is a bulwark to aris- 
tocracy." The increase of corporations tends *'to sink 
the individual out of notice and he loses his equal 

M H. Gaiette, Mrauy 26, 180S. 

ti Am. Mercury, Pebmary 27, 1806, 

M Col. Gmtinel, Septembw 6, 1809. See also Jam 81, 1808. 
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protection."" Most of the banking corporations would 
expire in 1812 and ''incorporations should not be 
renewed unless the proprietors of banks consent that 
every officer of their banks be appointed by the State 
Goyemment/"* A year later an address to the Repub- 
licans urges them to send their full quota of represen- 
tatives in order to prevent the coming of the time when 
would be seen **yonr rivers bloeked up with toll bridges 
and your farms cut into inch pieces by Turnpike roads, 
and your every privilege taken away by incorporated 
Federalism/"* The banking question played an impor- 
tant part in the election of the (Jerry administration in 
1811 and there the Republican doctrine is again evident 
"The Kepublicans believe that m renewing the char- 
ters of the banks the state shall receive a proportion of 
the profits ; the Federalists say they have all the money 
and that they will continue to conduct the banking busi- 
ness for their own benefit if the Federal towns will only 
follow the example of Boston and send more represen- 
tatives."^ The chartering of the so-called State Bank 
by this administration was a distinctly Republican 
measure and was the subject of bitter criticism by the 
Federalists." 

ST B. ATgDfl, November 16, 1S05. 

M Ufid., December 13. See alflo Noyeniber 8, 82, S9, JDeeeuber S. 

» Hid., May 2, 1806. 

Cf. Resolutions of town of Tisbnry, 1810, Whereas the LegiBlatnre has 
incorporated banks for the exclusive brrtefit of a few anri allowed them to 
circulate small notes, while forbidding private individuals passing theirs 
... we view fhis 9B mbveraive of the bill of rights. . . . We eoneider 
tint no inoorporatioD of men. htere any title to obtain privilegeB disfcinet 
tnm ordinaij indrndnala. . , . We view tba banking syetem in all ita 
parts as deetrnetiTO of moral prineiplee.'' Quoted by B. Argus, January 
4, 1810. 

so E. Argus, May 2, 1811. Jfimes Sullivan advocated that th^ state 
receive a share in the banking business in a pamphlet which was published 
after his death. The Path to Biehes, Boston, 1809. 

*i"Tbe state bas a rigbt at any tine to be interested to tfae aaunint 
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The same Republican hostility to moneyed interests 
is apparent in Vermont. Their tendency/' says one 
writ^ in disenssing the advisability of chartering banks, 
'^wiU be to fadlitate the unequal distribntion of prop- 
erty as will eventually eradicate from our country, the 
very principles of republicanism. ... I have long re- 
garded the banking system as a federal project.^"* 
''Middling class farmers cannot obtain money at banks," 
says another.** Until 1806 Vermont was mthout a bank» 
bnt in this year a prominent Bepoblican, Titns Hutch- 
inson, secured the passage of a bill establishing the 
Vermont State Bank, a purely governmental institution, 
its directors state employees, and revenues of the state 
pledged in place of capital stock." 

But the fact that the Bepublicans were the party of 
the poorer classes does not appear alone in their hostility 
to banks and corporations. There is direct testimony 
on the membership of the parties. Uriah Tracy, writ- 
ing to 01i%^or Wolcott and describing the result of the 
spring election in Litch^eld, remarked: '*£irby is, to 

of ODO^fldrd of the oiodc nd to appoint one-third of tlie diivcton and tlia 
fltate nee&m a haadMm iwwme waj of tax from the hank. ... It 
ia the Sret bank xequirad to pay a tax to the etata. . . . The otiier haaka 

wiM be subject to this, hence the Federal hostility.'* Article on the State 
Bank, Ind. Chronirlp, Aii^i5^t 26, 1811. Ibid., A[,nT. 6, 1812. "It [the 
lankl is oppoFcd to tho. great monied aristocracy which has monopolized 
all banking advantages for many years.*' 
«2 8pooner'8 Vt. Journal, March 6, 1804. 

sspol. Observatory, January 21, 1804. See series of articles on banks 
quoted from Spooner's Vt. Journal, December 24, 31, 1803, January 7, 
14, 21, 1804. 

MlVir an interesting history of this inetitatioa lee H. 8. BlVA, Hlstoiy 
of Wooditoek, Yt^ Boetim, 18S9, 888 ff, "The aati-bankitee averred that 

all corporations were opposed to republican pvindples, being the founda- 
tions or the relics of monBrchr, and none more so than banks and turn- 
pikes; that a money corporation would produce a Tnonoypd influence and 
this influence would be excited in particular to corrupt elections." Also 
Becords of GoTernor and Council, Y, 443-451. 
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the disgrace of this town again chosen deputy, but he 
has no cause of triumph. I am niistaken if his defeat 
18 not written in legible characters on this day's pro- 
ceedings; all the solid, respectable part of l^e town 

without any preconcert or intrif^e voted against him, 
and the third time going around, he just obtained, by 
the aid of every rag tag who could be mustered, and a 
whole winter of intrigae and very expensive intrigue 
too* . . . Bentley, enthusiastic Bepnbliean though 
he was, admitted that at the election of 1796 ^'the men 
of property appeared chiefly for Sumner" and that 
**the democratic party were not without men of firm 
minds, but were not qualiiied by education to plead or 
write.*"* The opinion of the party about its own mem- 
bership may be worth quoting. In 1807 when the Repub- 
licans had elected their first governor in Massachusetts, 
the Philadelphia Aurora described it as "a contest be- 
tween the people, the farmers, mechanics, and tradesmen 
on one side, and the * natural aristocracy of the land,* the 
well-bom, the best blood of the country, the men above 
the dull pursuits of o\v\l life on the other side."" 
'^The hardy Yeomanry, the tradesmen and the body of 
militia are the Bepnbliean phalanx," says another 
account." 

The intolerable insolence of the Federalists toward 

their opponents is a striking characteristic of the con- 
as QmBB, Memoixv, n, 232. Tracy to Woleoit, April 8, 1799. 
MDiaiy, n, 176. Jhid^ III, 77. B«f«ni]tg to a BepoMiw emoent 
on lulareli 10, i804. "Thcj Appear to have union & strength. They BOOd 
talents, but as they have few public speakers they do their business more 
coolly & in a shorter time." Cf. Plumer's comment on the Portsmouth 
opposition in a letter to Jeremiah Smith, October 17, 1795. "The latter, 
as to numbers are the most numerous, tho far from being so as it respeetl 
talents, integrity, & all that is valuable in man." MSS., I, 260. 
*f Quoted by Ind. Ghnmieley Jmitt 8, 1807. 
uihid,, April 17, 1809. 
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test, and, in a way, throws considerable light on the real 
party division. A typical description of the New Eng- 
land Democrats occurs in the Connecticut Courant of 
April 6, 1803, 

Their principal leaders are men desperate in fortunes as 
in morals. Adultety, dissipation and debaneheiy had marked 
several of them among the outcasts of manldnd. ... A few 
who have aeqmied wealth and wish to gain office and who 
have been pTomiaed promotion . . . some who have been dis- 
appointed in ambition ... a few honest men who have been 
the dupes of Jacobin falsehood. The residue is of the dregs 
of mankind. Aliens who have fortunately fled from the whip- 
ping post and gallows in their own country, and the rabble of 
our own, the slaves of vice and indigence, men easily led by 
demagogues. 

Two years earlier the same paper had described the 
party as composed of 

a class of people always peevish and un(?asy. . . . This faction 
compreheuds all the loose and ini'auioiis and desperate portions 
of society ... the sons of Belial and lewd fellows of the baaer 
sort." 

A Massachusetts picture is similar: 

The leadera of our Eastern Democracy are quite a distinct 
order of men. They are rarely distinguished by education, 
talents, or any description of pre-eminent worth. Their electors 

do not compose the most respectable or substantial classes in 
society, though among them are to be foimd many men entitled 
to that character. They are strong at perceiving distinctions 
which are quite independent of universal anifrage. Fraught 
with the jealousies and antipathies of vulgar minds they are 
prone to suspicion. These men can never be reformed by good 
example or good company. Their quarrel is with nature and 
is eternal.^^ 

«» February 2, 1801. 

*oCo\. Centinel, March 28, 1812. The following anecdote which goes 
the round of the Bepnblican press in 1S04, illostrates the same point. A 
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Sndi descriptioiis cannot be taken liteinlly any more 
than the Beimblican description of Snnmer's sup- 
porters in 17U7, "old Tones and men stroiii^ly attaclied 
to monarchy and aristooracy."** Their significance is 
in showing a decided tendency to draw party lines 
aoeording to social or class lines. The Federalist con- 
tempt for the opposing party is that of the educated, 
prosperous, and conservative possessor of poEtical 
power, who sees the encroachments of a different order 
of people which he has regarded as not entitled to a share 
in such privileges. The Republican attitude is that of 
the (letennined opponent of privilege who claims and 
fights tor political recognition. The Kepublicans were 
the poorer part of the population ; their opponents, the 
men of property, the leading families, the lawyers, the 
clergy, were obnozions as the holders of a monopoly of 
political power. As has been seen in a previous chapter 
the great feature of the Bepublican movement was the 
increase in political interest among the mass of the 
people. The huge • accessions to the liepublican party 
between 1800 and 1815 lead to the conclusion that pre- 
vious Federalist predominance was dne to the absence 
of an energetic opposition, and the success of the 
Bepnblicans came by getting into action the potential 
strength of a great mass of voters hitherto quiescent or 
indifferent. The spur used was distinctly an appeal to 
class jealousy. Hence the Bepublican movement in 

FedaiaUst and Republican meet and discuss the rapid IneiMMe of Hepubli- 
canTsm in New England. *'But how happens it," says the Federalist, 
**that the converts you make to demorrfify are all of the low, ragamuffin 
sort of people, who can do no honor to your cause!" "Why, for a very 
good reason, we have nothing but federalists ^ to make them out of." 
Spooner 's Vt. Journal, April 3, 1804. 

Tlw GoL Gentinel, Ja&uaiy 14, 1801, ^cvm in parallel eolimiiia fhe aaniflS 
of pramiBent Fedeialiala and BqmUieans In ▼arions profeaBiona and invitea 
ih» people to compare their character and ganaral atandiag; 

*i Ind. Cauoniele, Febmarj 2, 17d7. 
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New England has a character fortunately unusual in 
American politicB. It was not altogether a struggle for 
principle; the politician is always in evidence with his 
selfish projects," but to the success of this movement is 
probably due the breaking down of class lines in subse- 
quent parties. 

Deep distrust of government hy the people was char- 
acteristic of the Federalist.^ The utterances of the 
leading memhers of the party on this subject are well 
known. Eepublicanism stood for confidence in the 
ability of the people as a whole to manage their affairs. 
While Fisher Ames wrote, Democracy is a troubled 
spirit, fated never to rest, and whose dreams, if it sleeps, 
present only visions of hell,'*** his brother declares, 
« Whoever attempts to introduce a government beyond 
the complete control of the whole people is accessory 
to treason against all the rest of mankind 1 And if he 
succeeds he is a Traitor T^** 

MKwdaU noted the ejnieal eontempt of tbe politidan for the "sorer- 
eign peop]^" eaeept -when dteetioneeimg. "In pnblie men talk to yon 
of the wisdom end large information of the Ameriean people ;-^^a wink 

at the imposture, and restrain jour laughter; — they thnnk you for the 
complaisance, and presently whisper in your ear — that ihe people Tcnota no 
more than horses. In Massachusetts, an ^tablished idol of the people, and 
one who had therefore talked much to the people of their wisdom and their 
virtue, made to mTself tiiSBe serious assertions: That fhtfe is not a spark 
of pttUie Tirtne ^ all tlie wliole eommonwealth, and tiiat flie memtieis 
of tiie legislatnre assemble only for poiposss of private gain,'' ete. Travsls, 
m, 228. See also 265-266. 

«« Cf . the following: *' 'Vox populi, vox Dei' is an apothegm, that has 
gone hand in hand with destruction. . . . Yet this is the wandering star, 
which rules and guides the destiny of our nation. The people are an ocean, 
that ever ebbs and flows j easily moved by every breath which curls upon 
the sotf aee^ Tbe two great e igines, hj which they may always be agitated 
are the tiiirst for riches and the dread of dominatioii." An Oration 
pronopnced at Northampton, ^17 4, 1805, hj Isaac C* Bates. Nortiiainpton, 
1805. Am. Ant. Soc ^braiy. 

44 Works, I, 337. 

«• Diary, AprU 11, 1806. Cf. Frovidcnce Phoenix, June 22, 1802. 
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The J^'ederalist party had its chief strength, as has 
been mentioned, in the people of property, the lawyers 
and educated classes^ and the dergy. The clergy and 
the religious question in general in this period form a 
subject of such importance as to need a separate con- 
sideration. The Republicans recognized this union 
among their opponents. *' Lawyers, merchants, and 
cler^jyTTieii are lal)oring in support of patriotic princi- 
ples/' says a sarcastic writer in Ehode Island.^^ ''In 
Connecticut, Federalism is strongly fortified. It has 
secured in its interests the college, the clergy, the bar, 
the monied institutions, the religious and literary socie- 
ties and most of the presses. It has complete annual 
control over the military and judiciary department.''*^ 
The same seems to be true of the other states.** **The 
Federalists in this state have long considered the pos- 
session of office as a vested right,'' remarks one Massa- 
chusetts orator/* 

The rousing of popular feeling against the dominance 
of this regime was the work of the Republicans and the 

"Bepnbliean Gned" by "LMtlMr BraedhM Weaver." The people 
bave a ri(^t to adopt their own form of govenunent. 8. To appoint their 
own rulers. ... 3. Never do anTthlng in government that will impair the 
rights of H portion of the citizens, for the expr^ parpoee of aggrandising 
others, lest it open a door for tjrrau/ to walk in at." 
R. I. Republican, October 25, 1809. "Patriot." 

*'' Am. Mercury, August 29, 1806. In regard to Federalist influence on 
the press, note Amee' description of the Dedham. paper, "wholly dictated 
by F. A, to emotber politieal enquiry and make pnUie mmntt X<ordi." 
Diary, Oetober 11, 17M. 

MSiOBTy Life and Worka of Joaepb Story, 96. *<Tbe preponderanee 
of wealth, rank, talent, and civil and literary charaeter of the state ware 
with the Federalists." The Vt. Republican, Febnmry 13, 1809, states that 
in Windsor County there were seventeen Federal lawyers, and five Bopubli- 
can, twenty-four Federal merchants and nine Republican. These were 
"leaders in electioneering" for the Federalists. 

40 An Oration Pronounced at Charlestown, Mass., July 4, 1811. Anon. 
Am. Ant. Soe. Inbtaty. 
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invoking of social prejudice is constantly evident. 
**They are to govern, you are to be governed. They 
are well bom, you are base bom," was the bur- 
den of Abraham Bishop's invective against the Oonneo- 
ticnt ''aristocrats/"^ In 1798 an address to the Gon- 
necticnt voters warns them that there are two classes 
of people, the mechanics and fanners, who produce 
goods for the community, and others **liviner by cun- 
ning'' — merchants, speculators, priests, lawyers, and 
government anployees. ''Particolarly in New England 
we have confided government too much to this class of 
dtizens.'' ''Why are things so managed that there are 
not ordinarily more than 1600 votes given for a member 
of Congress in Connecticut? . . . They dread your 
uncormpted hearts; in them they yet behold the awful 
image of republicanism. They wish to avoid election, 
they choose representatives from the state at large so 
yon may not know for whom yon vote and not be. inter- 
ested enough to attend elections. . . . Is it not mock- 
ery, to call that a government of the people!"" **How 
often," says a Republican orator, **are sentiments 
advanced which disgrace the American name — 'the 
common people have nothing to do with politics; there 
are men who are bred to the business.' How often do 
they observe 'that such a man is a mechanic or a com- 
mon laborer— how should he know about these matters ; 
it takes a great deal of hard study and learning to make 
a law>'er, and in addition to these a vast deal more to 
qualify a man for a politician. These men therefore had 
better attend to the plow and hoe.' 

•0 Origin und Progress of Political Delnsion, 29. 

VI Ind. Chronicle, April 13, 1798. Quoted from Middlesex Gazette. 
Bepublicaniam and Aristocracy contrasted; or, the Steady Habits 
4tf Coameelieat iaeotnistcDt wifh axid opposed to flie PrineiplsB of tiie 
*—fHlffiiF» Bevolotimi, codiibited ia an Oratimi ddivored at -New LoDdoB, 
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The same appeal to social feeling is evident in such 
an address as the following: 

Ilaa not the legislative inajority of judges and justices pro- 
vided by law that the poor inan who trudged on foot his weary 
pilgrimage through life should do the same quantity of labor 
on the public roads as the rich man; while the justice, or judge, 
the Clergyman and Physician who encumbered the highways 
with his wagons, six cattle team and pleasure carriage should 
have no part of the hnrthen? . . . They possess more than the 
average amount of property to defend. Where will you find 
a law by whieh your law making justices have enrolled them- 
selves in the militia t . . . Rulers beoome jealous of their sub- 
jects; enquiry is branded with the opprobious term of licen- 
tiousnessy reform is styled innovation, the desire of civil liberty 
enmity to order, and the love of religious liberty is stigmatized 
with the name of infidelity.*^ 

The Bepublieans directed their attack against those 

local leaders who had apparently possessed political 
control in many to^vns. Abraham Bishop assailed as 
one of the serious obstacles in the way of Kepubliean 
success ''the family alliances, producing patriarchs in 
opinion and the too general habit pf whole towns com- 
mitting to a few individuals the power to dictate to 
tliem opinions on all 8i:^bject8. . . . The houses of York 

GooiL, Jidy 4, 1S04, by dnistopher liuiwKriiig. Norwidv Ooun., ISOi. 

Am. Ant. Soc. Idlmirjr. 

Cf. Am. Mercury, March 28, 1807. ''There was a time in this country 
when God had created all Tnen equal and had ^iven to each man certain 
unalienable rights; but the new creation of federalism has thrown into 
confusion the first creation. ... It has created four or five hundred gentle- 
men having entire right to rule and reign." 

n Am. Mercury, April 3, 1802. <'Haneoek.'> 

Tlie Faderalwfai deeply xesented the Bepublieu npriting. A reply to 
^ahcp'B oration on Politteal Dehudon eanioo fbia motto, "lakewiae tlioM 
fllthj droamers despise dominion and speak evil of dignities." Three 
Letters to Abraham Bishop, Esq., hj Oouneeticntenaifl, New Haven, 1600. 
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and Lancaster are united in most of our towns."** 
**The political faith and practice of each country town 
depend in a great measure on that of three characters,'* 
says a writer in the Eastern Argus. These were the 
mimBter, the lawyer^ and physidan. The first two pro- 
fessions were almost entirely monopolized by the Fed- 
eralists ; the writer of the above asserts that the doctors 
were generally **the friends of freemen.'*" A Connec- 
ticut writer on the contrary states that since federal- 
ism took up its abode in our happy state, the Clergy, 
Physicians and the Lawyers have united hannoniously 
together, a band of pious brethren and true Chris- 
tians."" The use of printed nomination lists was 
defended by the liepublicans on the ground that under 
the existing system nomiuati freemen meetinir 

were made by one or two persons and ^^the personal 
influence of the nominator" was often an overwhelming 
influence. In some towns it was said, ^'at the call of 
each name a significant winlr, nod, or shake of the head 
is made by some dictator of the meeting."" A Repub- 
lican sketch of a Federalist caucus puts the following 
words in the mouth of a speaker: ''Mr. President, I 

Wallingford Oration, March, 4, iSGl, p. 17. Cf . Ames ' Diary, Decem- 
IMT 80, 1802: ''The paid^ that iB F. Am and Dr. Bnnard." . . . 

M B. Argus, Decimber 8, 1603. A mmber of prominent Massaelnwotts 
Bflpablieaas mm pl^iieiansy Jaxvk, Enatifl, Eittredg^ Natlwniel Aowb, 

Natltaaiol Amea in his diary, November 4, 1796, writes, ' * The Prigarchj 
straining t(7mj noiro to eanj eleotion," Waa tha ^'Frigarehj" thia local 
clique t 

B'Am. Mercury, Juae 20, 1805. Cf. Gideon Granger to Jefferson, 
October 38, 3800, stating that there 'were "at least four hundred men of 
public education and prospects for four or five of us to contend with. . . . 
I bare long labored to nSfy tbe FbjeieiaaB d> IMHeBting Glergjr who are 
generallj Menda of equal llbert7." Jefferson Fapen, 2d Serieai ZZXVI, 
No. 87. 

wt Abl MereuiT^ September 11, 1800. 
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have very partienlar reasoiiB against the dissemination 
of Kepnblican principles in my town, where I now exer- 
cise a sort of aristocratic sway. An English nobleman 
cannot have i^reater influence in his borough than I have 
in our town meetings, I direct the people for whom 
and for what to vote on all occasions.''"* 

The Connecticnt Election Law of 1801 has been 
referred to in another connection. One clanse in the act 
required the voter to stand up when stating his vote, 
hence the law was generally known as the **Stand-np 
Law.** The fact that this was a Federalist measure 
and the character of the protests against it show the 
essential difference in the parties and the nature of the 
straggle. The Republican minority at the passage of 
the law had filed a protest which states that *^ under the 
old law every freeman could vote by ballot in secret. 
Undue influence of authority and office, of hard and 
tyrannical creditors, of oppressive landlords, of preva- 
lence of pnblic sentiment, and the chords of affection or 
connection derived from f riendship, blood or nnion in 
business was prevented and checked. By the present 
law these are brought into operation.'"* 

The lawyer was always under Republican disfavor. 
Kendall noted the alliance between the storekeeper and 
the lawyer/" The latter made a decent living by col- 
lecting the debts due the former, the fees on small 
amounts being always high. The lawyer usually com- 
bined politics with his other business and in very many 
instances represented the town in the legislature, con- 
stituting what Dr. Ames styled the "pettifogging inter- 

••Katl Ae^ Oetober 3, 1804. 

69 Thil minority piiotait ftppeut in full in Am. Meremy, Nov«mb« 5, 
1801. An attempt wm made to repeal thk law in 1808. The debati on 
the proposed repeal appearing in Am. Mmearj, Jum 9. 

MTravele, III, 34. 
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esf*^ None of the '^privileged orders'' were sub- 
jeeted to more sayage attadL ''A lawyer in every 
man's mess here, nothing will go with Fools without a 

Lawyer, but from good company they are excluded I or 
if they get in they spoil it,** writes Ames." But the 
distrust of the lawyers was more than personal preju- 
dice. The fact that they constituted a strong faction 
in legislatures was believed to be an interference with 
the separation of powers. ''Will we not see— will not 
the people yet be convinced that their all, tiieir salva- 
tion depends on a frequent change of legislatures going 
fresh with the feelings of the people to make the laws, 
not as intriguers to bit and gag them, then to mount and 
ride them. The making Lawyers legislators seems to 
defeat the grand principle of keeping the legislative 
department separate from the Judiciary and where 
these two or any two of the three departments of Gov- 
ernment are confided to the same hands, though the 
forms under the real sovereignty of the people are pre- 
served to amuse them the substance is gone."** 

The fact that a majority of the l^'ederal candidates for 
office were lawyers furnish od campaign argnments for 
their opponentis. In 1795 the voters were urged to 
defeat Samuel Dexter, one of the leading members of 
the Massachusetts bar, and representative of the Middle- 
sex district. Nine lawyers from one state were said 
to be sufficient; his opponent, Joseph Vamum, was a 
farmer and there had never been a real farmer in 
Congress from this state. The defeat of Dexter was 

«i Dififjr, l^bmarj 28, 1806. 

Cf. IbidL, April 8, 1808. "Waibtiigtoii, dupe of ths Order of LewTen 
wlule lie wee alive renomieed them after lie ma dead — vffl not do ao. I 
will renounce them now I aan aliTe and leare them to ibeir Inek after." 

62 Ibid., April 3, 1802. 

•« Ibid., February 8, 1799. 

•* Ind. Chronicle, March 19, 1795. 
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one of the first important Eepublican victories in Mas- 
saehnsetts. In spite of Bepublican opposition to the 
merchants^ the latter was preferable to the lawyer. In 
Maine, in 1810, three BepnbHean candidates for Congress, 

Cutts, "Widfi:ery, and Tallman, were held up to the voters 
as the **eon)mercial and agricultural ticket opposed to 
aristocratic lawj^ers. **Do you wish to avoid the 
barbarous principles of the laws of England, and have 
a Lord Bacon or a Camden who lived a hundred years 
ago decide your case by precedents having no relation 
to your cause? . . . Do you wish to avoid an additional 
list of attorneys, pettifoergers and litigators! . . . then 
vote for the Farmer's Bepublican Ticket. This is 
the language of a Vermont address. In New Hampshire 
the Federalist tieket in 1814 — styled by themselves the 
American Peace Ticket*' — is called ''five sharks of 
the green bag."** Among the names of the "sharks" 
appears that of Daniel Webster. In Connecticut the 
feeling against the lawyers was particularly bitter. 
Bishop inveighed against them,'* and hardly a number 
of the American Mercury is free from attacks similar to 
the above. 

There were not many Eepublican lawyers, but the 
party, espedally in Massadnisetts, was taunted with 

inconsistency in supporting such men as James Sullivan 
or Levi Lincoln.'* There were misgivings, however, 
among Eepublicans for having to do bo, and after Sulli- 

•»B. Argus, October 25, November 1. 

M Green Monvtain ViniB«r (Bennrngton), SeptemlMff 4^ im« 

•t N. H. FiAriot^ Jvtty 10, 1814. 

M Fditieal DdiuioD, 83. 

Portsmouth Oracle, April 18, 1807. "Ifext to wr Connecticut patri- 
ots, the antlfederaliats of Massachusetts are supposed to be the most 
implacable foes of lawyers which New England can produce." Tlie writer 
then remarks that the Bepublican candidate for governor and leaders in 
the legislature were lawyers. 
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van*B deafh Bentley writes, Nothing was objected to 

him seriously, but what belonged to his habits as a law- 
yer, & of this character the people are the most jealous 
as it is the only one to which the people of this country 
generally attribute habitual dishonesty.*"* 

The distrast of the lawyers extended also to the 
eonrts. Judge Chase was not the only jndge who was 
believed to be using the bench for political purposes. 
The courts in the New England states at this time were 
not well organized and there are continual complaints in 
the press about the delay and expense of litigation/* 
But these were minor grievances compared with the 
belief that the judges were influenced by party feeling. 
Judge Dana of Massachusetts was accused in 1796 of 
ensuring in a charge to the Plymouth grand jury all 
opponents of the Federal administration and stigmatiz- 
ing Republican papers as ^ * organs of calumny and sedi- 
tion," and in other addresses was said to have repro- 
bated the Democratic societies/^ An article addressed 
to the Supreme Court of the same state in 1S03 
warns them: '^No Bepublioan has a seat on your bench 
or is admitted to a participation in your judicial con- 
sultations. . . . Notwithstanding the boasted independ- 
ence of the Judiciary you are not exalted above respon- 
sibility but are answerable at least at the bar of public 
opinion.*"' The distrust and dislike for the courts was 
apparent in the opposition to increasing the salaries of 
the judges. While Toung Adams is working into 

TO Diary, III, 401. 

Ti Tnd. Chronicle, Noveiiijber 2, 1809. states that complaint is general 
throughout New England. ''The laws are made hj the whole people and 
tiie «qwMM tsn paid hy fhtni. It js tberefore a luurd ease thtfy 
•honld beoooM tb» lole property of fhe lawyera to be wid to tha peopla 
at whatoFor estraragaBt priee iAney may aee im>par to pat upon tlieni." 

♦tlbuJ., June 2, 1796. 

f • Ind. GhzoniGle^ I^maxy 14, 1803. ''Amiens Caxin»" 
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political favor,'' writes Bentley in 1806, ^^young Story 
of the Law in this town is working ont. As soon as lie 

reached as far as thi' public favor could carry him, the 
House of Represeutatives — he fell into the hands of the 
opposition & dared to come forward with a project of 
salaries for the Judges which the opposition could not 
in the days of thmr glory obtain. ... He dared still to 
venture & the next time came with three bills of Jndiea- 
tnre."»* 

In Connecticut the appointment of the judges by the 
legislature where there was alu'ays a Federal majority 
led to charges of party influence and unfairness." In 
the other states there is less evidence of feeling against 
the judges, although Vermont in 1808 approved an 
amendment making United States judges removable on 
address by Congress.*^ The reorganization of the New 
Hampshire courts in 1814 by a Federalist legislature 
created considerable excitement for a short time but the 
changes remained permanent." 

But the most interesting and characteristic feature of 
this part of the Bepublican movement is the demand for 
greater responsibility to the people> and this after aU 
is its most important phase. The following is a typical 
expression of this feeling: 

The independenee and infallibility of the judiciaiy, ia now 
the last reeouise and stroni^old of Tory federalism . . . the 
people are called upon to deternune whether or how long they 
are to snbmit to the dispodtion of an independent judiciary 

74 Diary, III. 346. Cf. Morison, Jeremiah Smith, 247-248. Smith's 
uupopularitj was due in part to his recommending an increase in judges' 
salaries. 

TJ^Am. M«reiii7f Febraarj 27, 1808. ''Jndget and jvstieM u« gl<nri<ras 
TCtaOMB of the will of their maken. They seryo as committsss to drag up 
Toteis." 

T« TteeoT^ of Governor and Council, V, 418, 419. 

TT MoKtBOVt, Jeramiah Smith, 265-277. PmiBa, Ftimier, 412-414. 
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in the hands of the Federalists, combined with the shameful 

uncerlaiaty of the law/* 

And again: 

The Federalists eall the attempt to reform the Judieiary dxs- 
organizmg ... to render the Judges responaihle, agreeable to 
the ooii8titati<m, is styled "huntiiig the Judges.'' Anything 
relating to the judioiaiy is considered by the federalists as 

trespassing on sacred ground, as if judges and lawyers were 

possessed of as much infallibility as the pope and the Catholic 
hierarchy. Within the United States there is as much pains 
taken to render the judges independent of every rfjiitrol .us in 
Spain and Algiers to make Tlis TToliness and Mohammet supe- 
rior to every check from their ignorant proselytes.^* 

Another interesting demand appears at this time, that 
judfires should be elective."^ John Leland of Berkshire, 
one of the most interesting of the New England Eepub- 
licans^ although he was notable chiefly as a leader in 
the moyement for Feligions liberty, laid down the prin- 
ciples of this doctrine in 1805. 

T8 Ind. Chronidft, February 22, 1808* 

19 Ibid , Fobruary 18, 1808. Of. BSNTLESY, Diary, III, 387. **The truth 
is the Gentlemen of the Law are determined to put in force their Judiciary 
Bill which put8 the court more in the power of the Judges. Thus in the 
General Grovernment Si in the States every attempt to maintain a Legislature 
independent of the Judiciary is fnurtreted." 

A3m>f Ind. Cfaroniele, Septemher 28, 1808. "The great object eonteni* 
pleted bj the Federalieto ie to nuke the jndicivy the penneDent bnaieh 
of government — ^that all laws should be subject to the eontrol of the 
judges — that the Legislature should be subordinate to the conferol of the 
Jiidicmry. , . . What «ie«'tion of the constitution gives thp judges a right 
to decide on the couBtitutionality of the laws? . . . The right assumed by 
the judges to set aside the laws is nowhere recognized in the constitution," 
etc. 

••Ool Osnthiel, July 12, 1806, quotes a Bepahlieaa Fovrth of July 
tout at Ijynn end commcntB on iti dangeroue prbieiples. "The Jndieiaiy — 
taiodieal eieetion of Judges, the beet pledge of their good behavior; may 
this mode of appointment become ooostitational in state and natiim." 
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The eldetion of all oiBoen, to fill all parts of ll&e govem- 
ment, is tlie natural genioa that pxeaidea over the United States, 
and if my eonvietkm is just, there will be wpnmm and eom- 
motions in the states nntil sneh an amendment takes plaee. 

... If men are incompetent to elect their judges, they are 
equally incompetent to appoint others to do it for them. . . . 
But, tho' the people have this Judiciary check against the 
usurpations of the Legislature, what check have they against 
the usurpation of the Judiciary? When Judges set up their 
opinion on the constitution in opposition to the legislature, 
and in opposition to the great mass of the people, who can 
check them? The people cannot, for they have no direct 
voice in setting them up or taking them down. The Legis- 
lature cannot, except hy impeachment, which in such cases 
would he no more than a whistle. The exeentive cannot for 
they hold their office by a tenure which the executive cannot 
destroy. . . My age authorizes me to say that the leading 
doctrine of the American Revolution has been that responsi- 
bilitj was the best expedient to keep men honest And why 
this maxim abonld be umrted m the Jndieiaiy estal»l]shment 
alone I never eonld see. . . . The jndges wonld not only feel 
the importance of jndieial offioerst but also the salntaiy obli- 
gation to be men. A jndieial monarch jb a eharaoter as abhor- 
rent as an ezecutive or legislative monarch in my view.*^^ 

The frequent prosecation of Bepublicans for libel 
and other poHtieal offenses was a Bonroe of irritation.** 
The famous Austin tragedy in Boston, wbieh grew out 

91 An Elective Judiciary, with other things recommended in a Speech, 
pronounced at Cheshire, July 4, 1805. B7 John Leland. Pittafield, 1805, 
Am. Ant. 80c. Library. Leland in the course of his speech also attacks 
"the host of lawyers who infest our land like the swarms of locusts in 
EgTpt, and eat np every green thing/' 

mGbumi, Betigiooi Liberty in Ooon., 403, 4S7. Am. Verenxy, Janiuiy 
80» 1806. "Both pvtiM in tlw State hwe an idea that onr Courts lean 
in tiieir deeisioDB towards f ederalisnif and that a repoblieaii eannot be tried 
by his peers.'* 

Cf. Bbntley, Diary, III, 30. "The Bepnblieans should not tiy Oourta, 
of Justice so ealled nnneceasarily. " 
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of the political struggle in that city, gave farther aggra- 
vation to the Bepnhlican belief that they were regarded 

as an inferior class by their opponents and not entitled 
to the ordinary rights of citizens.** "By federal man- 
agement, treason, murder, sedition and Ubel have 
dwindled, either into simple misdemeanors, or justifiable 
exercises of the liberty of action and freedom of speech; 
provided the perpetrators are federal and the objects of 
their attempts republican.*"* 

With such feeling as the animus of the Republican 
movement, it was inevitable that any restrictions on the 
right of suffrage should arouse opposition. If there 
was a demand for wider popular control of the govern- 
ment, by a party generally opposed to propertied inter- 
ests, it was intolerable that large numbers of citizens 
should be deprived of voting because of property quali- 
fications. The party doctrines on this matter further 
illustrate their essential differences. 

Vermont had no property qualification. New Hamp- 
shire allowed every person to vote who paid a tax, 
however small, or did militia dnty.** The rapid growth 
of the Republican party in these states may have been 
influenced by this fact. In the three southern New 
England states, property qnalifieations existed. In 
Connecticut the opposition to the system was strenu- 
ous, and the radical character of Bepnblicanism in this 
state was early exhibited in a movement for the aboli- 

«3 Amory, Sullivan, II, 163-189, gives a full account of this affair, 
Selfridge, a prouunent Federalist lawyer, shot and killed Chas. Austin, son 
of Benj. Anstin, ft Bepnblieau pftmpUcftetr ftad political writer. He was 
aeqaitted after a trial before Jnitiee Ftaiaona, in whieb tlie leading Feder- 
alist legal talent appeared in bla defense. 

M ind. Chvoniele, Febmaiy 22, 1808. 

MGf. Bentley, Biarj, lU, 415. "New Hampshire makea every soldier 
a voter, & residents two Tears in U. 8^ A. This is tbe trae spirit of 
elections." 
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tion of this requirement. A special incentive was fur- 
nished by the belief that under the Election Law of 1801 
the Federalists were regularly refusing admission to 

those justly entitled to vote.^'^ The demand for univer- 
sal suffrage aecompanied that for a new constitution 
and carried dismay to the upholders of the old order.*^ 
At t}ie fail session of the legislature a bill was intro- 
duced by a Republican mocnbery extending the right to 
vote to all citizens of the state whom the selectmen and 
civil authority of the town should certify to be ^ 'of good 
moral character and peaceable behavior.'** 

The debate on this measure is an admirable illustra- 
tion of a fundamental difference in the parties. The 
author of the bill explained its purpose and argued that 
persons paying taxes should have a voice in the gov- 
ernment as a mere matter of justice* The speeches of 
Noah Webster and Ephraim Kirby, the latter a promi- 
nent Republican and candidate for governor, are of 
chief interest. The admission of too many people to 
the right of suffrage, who had no settled habitation, and 
nothing which could induce them to wish for the peace 
of the state, had been the ruin of all popular govern- 
ment. '^We had better adhere to the regulations of 
our ancestors.'' To Eirby's rejoinder that the admis- 
sion of freemen would slill depend on the consent of 

••Am. Hevewjf Oetober 25, November 1, 8, 1804, May 16, 1805. 

ST Conn. Ck>iira]it, April 6, 1803. ''We also know that our clergy and 
onr religion are denounced by our own Democrats in terms of blasphemy. 
A State Constitution is boldly called for, universal suffrage is claimed as a 
Datura! right. Paine and his writings are extolled above the Saviour and 
his gospel. "Federal Freeman." See also February 16, 23, March 2. 

••Tbii biU and tiie aeeompanying debate mm pubUshed in Anu Har- 
emy* Baeamber 2, 1802. Tba aubjaat had alraady baan diaenaaad in fha 
pieas. Of. tiba foUowing, ibid., September 16. ''Viiginia disftwichises the 
poor black man. Conneeticut disfranchises the poor white man. Virginia 
does not rail at Connecticut for saying her blacks are treated like cattle. 
Qonnecticut raila at Virginia for saying her poor are treated like blacks." 
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town anthoritieBi and that besides, every member had 
more valuable rights for whidi he claimed protection 
than those of property, he replied that the Mil in qnes- 

tion prostrated the wealth of individuals "to the rapa- 
ciousness of a merciloss gang who have nothing to lose. 
It opens the door for electioneering, for men of no 
property are liable to influence." The avenues must 
not be opened, for the number of persons without prop- 
erty was certain to increase, while the observation that 
the poor hav(^ lives, limbs, and reputation to be protected 
does not apply. **Our laws principally respect prop- 
erty; that is their great object; and it is very improp(?r 
that it should be at the direction and disposal of those 
who have no interest in it." The bill was defeated but 
the subject was constantly discussed in succeeding years. 

In 1806 the Republican side of the argnment was 
again laid before the state in a series of papers on 

Universal Suffrage/' some extracts of which are worth 
quoting. 

Conld the poor of this pious state rise up in judgment against 
the rich and have some other Court than a Court of the rich to 
try the cause they would soon be admitted to some portion of 
political being. The poor could plead that they have fought 
and bled for their country, that some of them have been plun- 
dered by the rich of seven years' hard earnings, that they are 
now paying taxes and doing duty in the militia; but the reply 
of the rich would be, *'We have suffered you to live and have 
protected you from your worst enemies, yourselves."** 

Property, sacred property, is regarded as all ih all, by our 
federal politiciaiia, and a want of it implies according to their 
cateelusm, a want of sense, of indnstxy, of morals, and reUgion; * 
yet the Savior of the world and Ida diaeiples probably did not 
possefls as much of this world's goods as would entitle one 
man to be made free in Conneeticnt It is astoniahing that 



s^Am, Mercury, January 2, 1806. 
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among people pTofeanng as much xeUgion aa the Federalists 
do, piopeiiy ahonld be plaoed over eveiytiiiiig else.** 

And again: 

The great alarm about this is, lest the poor should gain the 
advantage of the rich ; but all the laws in the world were never 
able to give the poor one tenth of their rights,*^ 

In Massachusetts the sul)jeet does not appear to have 
attracted much attention before 1809.*' In this year 
the Qore administration passed a law raising the require- 
ments of the law of Maieh 23, 1786, adding to the 
required payment of poll tax and an amount equal to 
two thirds tliereof, a sum equal to a poll tax.'^ The new 
requirement was regarded as a blow to the Bepublicans 
as the protests show. 

Nothing hut the full exercise and fruition of suffrage can 
make a man rationally and politically free. . . . The language 
of a majority of our general court is, — Thou poor! thy hal- 
lowed right of suffrage is taken from thee and given to others; 
this hook we are pleased to put into thy nose, and this bridle 
into thy jaws. . . . Notwithstanding the hard times and the 
diffieolty of collecting taxes — ^notwithstanding other states are 
lowering the snflrage-^otwithstanding popular approyal of 
the old law — still our eleetire franehise must be eontraeted and 

so ihid.f JamiBxy 9. 

^T- Ihid., Janiiary IR, Bee nhn January 23. For a similar attack on the 
Federalist theory tliat power should follow property, see N. H. Gazette^ 
September 18, 1804. 

93 In 1804, when the Massachusetts legislature was discussing the pro- 
posed amendment to the U. S. eonatittttion to abolish slave represoata* 
tiom, tbe Ind. Ghnmicle, Augnst 23, 1804, states that there > irate 27,000 
men in MMwehnsetts not entitled to vote beeanee of the pzoperty qneli- 
flcations, and ''according to the new fteeik of Federalism ought to he 
excluded from the census on which representation is founded. » » , the 
constitution ought to be amended no as to exclude them," 

9Z Qeneral Laws, 209, 1809, chap. 26 (repealed chap. 40). 
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mutilated; a new law must be worked into being to wrest from 
poorer people one of their most eaaential immunities." 

The election of the Gerry administration ehanged the 

situation and one of the most noteworthy acts of that 
active administration was the passage, June 18, 1811, 
of a universal suffrage law."* **They have extended the 
right of suffrage in the choice of town officers to all 
persons (except paupers) of twenty-one years of age 
and upwards, who shall have resided a year in any 
town, and in all other town affairs to any person paying 
a poll tax; thereby taking away the pecuniary qualifi- 
cations which have been required since the year 1692, 
and giving to every transient person, without property, 
character, or any hxed place of abode, the right of voting 
a^vay the property o^- his neighbor in town affairs in 
which he has no ^rmanent interest or ooncenL^'** 
This is. the language ofSk Federalist convention; the 
Bepublieans defended the measure as a mere act of 
common justice to a large clasps of citizens **many of 
whom had assisted in the establishment of independ- 
ence.*'" In Rhode Island there ^as a movemjeat under 
way in 1811 to repeal the property qualification/ /^'The 
right to vote is a natural property, any persoh who 
would require property of another kind h|vguilty of 
oppression.** "Every person doing road ^rk, (paying 
taxes or doing miUtia duty should vote.'*" In March a 

»*E. Argus, January 18, 1810. ' ' H^pnblkan. " 

•5 General Laws, 278, 1811, chap. 9. 

B> CoL Centinel, March 21, 1812. Besolutiomi et Southern Senatorial 
BiBtriet. 

Gf. tMi, July 31, 1812. "As equally sabversiye of our eivil iBititntioim 
wo dqvreeate tin ptflneiploo of imlveisal ouiltago oneontroUod by sneh 

Tostraints as axe tibposed by the spirit of the constitution." 

•7 ind. Ghronieloi Uuteh 1», 1812. SoBoltttiona of Norfolk Conntj Oon- 
Tontion. 

»«B. I. Republican, February 21, 1811. * * Bepublican Farmer's BesO' 
lutions.'^ See also March 6, for article by Freeman." 
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bill grant in^^ this demand passed the Senate with only 
two dissenting votes but the House postponed it for 
further consideration,** and the outbreak of war and the 
depression of Bepnblican strength for the next few years 
eansed the subject to be dropped. 

The Federalist opposition to tiie danands for a more 
democratic administration was not unnatural The 
state governments had apparently been conducted with 
honesty and efficiency. To be sure, they showed an 
irritating confidence that no other party could conduct 
a government with the same qualities/''® Two incidents 
in Massachusetts seemed to lend color to this belief. 
The first Bepublican state treasnreri ez-Congressman 
Skinner, was alleged to have looted the treasury of 
$60,000 during his brief term of office."* Two years 
later another prominent Republican, Barnabas Bidwell, 
was forced to leave the state because of defalcations 
while treasurer of Berkshire. **Such are your idols, 
O Democracy I" exclaimed the Centind, The deep 
aversion with which the Federalists r^arded Pennsyl- 
vania where the Republicans had early secured control 
would seem to indicate that New England was on a 
decidedly higher plane politically/**' and perhaps helps 

— Ihid., Mueh 18. 

looNed've expressions of Federalist opinion occur in the following. Col. 
Centinel, November 13, 1805. "Tt in believed that Pederalisni is increaa- 
ing in Rhode Island, for encouragement is given to Public Schools, new 
houses of public worship are building; new roads are opening, and the 
mdttstry and commerce of the Btate is reriying." 

iwi, Maj 3, 1806. ''The Bliode Iriaxid demoerats aze more earefal 
for tlie pr c Be rratSon of tluir moncj titan their libertiea." They had eleeted 
a Federalist state treasurer. The Yormont "democrats" were said to have 
taken similar precautions in 1804. See Pol. Obaervatory, November 3. 

101 Morse, Fed. Party in Mnsp., 182. 

102 Portsmouth Oracle, Februarj 27, 1802. "Mifflin prepared the way 
for McKean and both were harbingers of the great Jefferson. . . . Mr. 
Jefferson is bnsUj engaged in leefcoring harmony to social fntereomse. 
ilf ter we have had the heneftt of Us labors another year we shall be pre- 
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to aoconnt for the dread with whieh they viewed ''the 
impending role of democraey-^ore tyrannons and more 

cruel than Egyptian bondage. 

The statistics which have been given elsewhere form 
a sufficient proof of the success of the Republican propa- 
ganda. What Bentley wrote of Salem in 1806 would 
doubtless be true of many other towns had they had such 
an indnstrious ehronider to record the fact. "While 
Salem was imder the greatest Aristoeraey in New Eng- 
land few men thought & the few directed the many. Now 
the Aristocracy is gone &; the many govern. It is plain 
it must require considerable time to give conunon knowl- 
edge to the people. 

pu«d for the politieal milleiiiiim whieh now reigns in fbe fiily of New 
York mS. the state of Fennqrlvaiiia.." Gf. QtBas, llomoi»j n, 399. 
"MeKeaa's administrAtion has brought overy seoim&ral who ean road or 

write into office, or expectation of OBOy and the residue of DemocratH. with 
the joy and ferocity of the damned, are enjoying the mortification of the 
few honest men and Federalists, and exalting their own hopef^ of prefer- 
meT5t, and that of their friends, in proportion as they dismiss the fear of 
the gallows. ' ' Tracy to Woicott, August 7, 1799. Also, Conn. Gourant, 
April 8, 1807, points to Ksw York and VaaujlmidB for "osampiss of 
Demoeratie gownment." 

MOoL OsntiiHl, August 11, 1804. 

104 Diaxj, TIL, 265, December 2, 1800. Gf. Lid. Ghnmide, Fobmary S, 

3 SOI. Iti reference to New Hflmpshire a writer states: "The resolution 
which called the Democratic power into action has repressed aristocratic 
spirit. The honors and emoluments of office are more generally diffused, 
the people enjoy more equal privileges and after long dissensions are better 
tmitod." 
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BEFUBLICANISM AND BELIGIOUS LIBEBTY 

In 18tMS Alexander Wolcott, the so-called state man- 
ager of the Connecticut Republicans, in a circular letter 
to ills local henchmen warned them that the privileged 
orders were numerous and powerful, and described 
**the standing army of federalism'' as composed of the 
clergy, lawyers, physiciana, judges, justices and mili- 
tary officers.^ The clergy, it is to he noticed, are given 
first place in this arrangement. Perhaps — to continue 
Wolcott's fi^re — they might be considered as the heavy 
artillery of the standing army. They underwent the 
same attack which the Republicans directed against the 
lawyers, judges, and propertied classes, and from the 
importance of their position iu New England society 
this phase of the Republican movement is of special 
interest. 

The Congregational Church was one of the funda- 
mental institutions of New England. The social and 
I)olitical life of the towns centered around the church, 
and the ministers had been, from the earliest settlement 
of the country, the leaders in public affairs. ^^In the 
settlement of no other country," remarks one writer, 
'^perhaps that of Canaan excepted, was religion so much 
the object as in New England.'" The uniformity of 
religious belief until almost the end of the eighteenth 

iThis circular appMTS in Am. Mercury, March, 20, 1806, and contains 
an interesting mmmiuj of poUtical eooditions and Bepublieaii plans of 

campaign. 

3 Ind. Chronicle, July 4, 1799. 
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century was one of the causes of New England's peculiar 
solidarity. The political affiliations of the clergy were 
bound to be a subject of vital importance as soon as a 
well-defined party system should develop. 
/1?here was not much doubt as to which party the 
dergy would support They had been energetic sup- 
porters of the Revolution, although the Bepublicans 
afterwards made the charge that their attitude was due 
rather to the fear of an Episcopal Establishment under 
royal protection, than to any love for the prinoipli s of 
the great struggle.* In the dark years which followed 
the close of the war they had proved firm friends of 
law and order and had thrown their influence on the side 
of the goyemment during the Shays Bebellion/ They 
were as a rule strongly in favor of the adoption of the 
Federal Constibution. With the rise u£ party in 1792 
the clergy, almost from the first, tended to act with the 
Federalists. The sympathy of the Republicans for 
Revolutionary France was a factor in determining the 
attitude of the clergy. French influence was blamed for 
the undoubted increase of irreligion which had been 
alarming the churches since the end of the Revolution.* 

• 

« JMd., September 2, 1805. Quoted from Pol. Obwmftory. "The Oon- 

gref^tional churches in this country had been democracies and they TPere 
urgently opposed to the attempts before made to OBtaWish episeopaliaa 
churches, because they proceeded from the king. . . . Yet deiriix r.icy did 
not sit easy on all the Congregational clergy after the Revolution: the 
danger of Episcopalian tSssanUm being establlalied nith pveeedency, was 
thfln taken mwaj and fhe Congregntionalute Ind a dear pieeedenoe in the 
atate." Of. *'Tkm Deeeptive Arta of Dvaagosoea," Am. MeTeiiT7, 
December 27, 1804. ''The writer aajpa that 700 GlergTmen were Whigs 
in the last war. We say that 500 are now Tories. . . . They and their 
boys could not be supreme, if King George waa supreme and the Episcopal 
Clergy received stipends from England.** 

«Mo&SK, Fed. Party in Mass., 95. See also "A Defense of the Clergy 
of New England," Ooi Oentiiiei, Jaanaiy 5, 1806. 

» OinBNB, BaMgiona JAkimtj in Oomk, 408-410. IConn^ M, Parlgr in 
Maaa., 68*116. 
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By 1795 their podtion was well estabHslied as the lead* 
ing Federalist influenoe, and for the next twenty years 
there was an intimate relation between religion and 
|>olitie8 throughout New England. 

The Talne of clerical sapport to the Federalists was 
generally leoognized among their opponents. "An old 
Tory openly asserted in this town [Boston] that the 
aristocratic party eonld never gain an interest in 
America until they enlisted the clergy on their side,'* 
says a writer in 1795.* Again, a few years later, another 
remark?; in the Pittsfield Sun, the Repnhlioan oreran of 
western Massachusetts: **May kingly government 
never get footing here. I am sure it never will without 
the aid of Clergymen. May civil and religions intoler- 
ance never flourish here, I know they will not without 
the cnltnre of the Clergy."^ Still another, "It>i8 a 
conspicuous fact that they have done more to stop prog- 
ress of republican light than any other class of men.'** 
Jefferson, undoubtedly the shrewdest political observer 
of the day, recognized their influence, and to its absence 
in Rhode Island he attributed the early regeneration'' 
of that state.* Writing to Pierpont Edwards of con- 
ditions in Connectient he remarked: ''Their steady 
habits exclude the advances of information and they 
seem exactly where they were when they separated 
from the snints of Olivor Cromwell. And there your 
clergy will always keep them if they can."^^ 

• lad. Cbnmiele, Oetober 5, 179S. Bte aim Jnlj 20. 

Jbid,, January 14, 1805. "There was always in New Englaad a respect- 
able opposition to federal principles, and nothing less than a combination 
of monied men and priesta prevented the downfall of those joineiples in 
that quarter long since.'* 

f Quoted by Am. Mercury, J anuary 14, 1805. 

• JM4, DeeemlMr 27, 1804. 

• Vtmo, Jaffevaon Writings, vm, 48. 

M Ihidv 75, JaffanoB to Edmrdiy Jidj 21, 1801. 

Ot ibid,, 41. Jaffanon to Oanj, Marcli 89, 1801. *^To«v part af tha 
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The political sermon, especially that delivered on 
Fast and Thanksgiving Days, was a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the dergy. A vast number of these 
addresses has come down to ns; they are characterized 

by almost uniform pessimism and narrowness of view. 
Jefferson was the object of a great deal of abuse." His 
^vell-kno^vn liberality in religious views and his fondness 
for French literature and philosophy made him an 
object of suspicion. He also made no attempt to con- 
cefd his dislike for the privileged position of the New 
England dinrch, and always considered his work in 
breaking down the Episcopal Establishment in his own 
state as one of his greatest sen i cos to mankind. * 

The union of polities mxl religion always appeared 
at the annual inauguration ceremonies. Here were 
preached the election sermons which the irreverent 
Abraham Bishop described as having '<a Uttle of gov- 
ernor, a little of conndli a little of congress, much of 
puffing, much of politics and a very little religion — ^a 

Union tbo' as absolatolj repnbUean u oura, had dnink deeper of tba 

delusion, and is therefore slower in recovering from it. The aegis of 
government, and the temples of religion and justice, have all been pros- 
tituted there, to toll us back to the times when we burnt witches." 

11 Adams, U. S., I, 80-82. Cf. Bentlbf, Diary, m, 208. "The politieal 
flondiiet of fho etargjr is no where eo ineolent as in Oomieetieat. Ib fhat 
state a BouthingtoB pastor at BiaBford, aempled not to eaU tiie President, 

. a debanehee, an Infidel, and a Liar. But tiiese excessee are less worthy of 
notice when the reputation of the inferior Clergy is knoM*n. ' ' Such sermons 
were sometimes U8e<l as campaign documents. Ibid., II, 423, April 3, 
1802. ' ' The last day of asking, & political interests were never so seri- 
ously engaged among us. Emmons^ Fast Sermon describing Jefferson 
under the odious name of Jeroboam, was distributed gratis. The Bepnbli* 
cans had no aid in this way, ezeepi what an eitraet from I>r. Ibdintoek's 
letter in the B^fi^Mer eoold affoid thena.'^ Oopies of this ''Jerobosm*' 
sermon are in Am. Ant. Soc. Library. 

12 Writing to 'Levi Lincoln, January 1, 1802, and enclosing an address 
to the Bapti?t!=i, Jefferson states: '*T know it will give f^rrat offense to 
the New England Clergy; but the advocate of religious freedom is to 
expect neith^ p^ce nor forgiveness from them." 
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strange eompost, like a carrot pye, having so little of 
the ingredienta of the vegetable^ that the cook must 
diristen it.**** A BepnbUean summary of the election 
sermon of 1804 at Hartford is interesting. **We godly 

ministers who are hand and glove with the men in 
power, are vastly holy men; we understand all God's 
purposes in respect to the political as well as the moral 
concerns of this world| and we know Mr. Jefferson is 
in office contrary to the divine will, or as a punishment 
for the sins of this people, and we know that God took 
great delight in Mr. Adams and his navy and army 
and taxes, and that he suffered him to go out of office 
to punish us for our rebellion, and we know that he will 
finally raise up Pinckney, or King, or Hamilton, or some 
other friend of Zion, and the Clergy, to be at the head 
of us, and we shall yet be a great and holy nation.''^* 



The vast majority of the Congregational clergy were 

Federalists, although two, Allen of Pittslield and Bent- 
ley of Ralem, were prominent Republicans. There were 
some minor exceptions. Bradford of Kowley had 
preached a violent tirade against Washington's admin- 
istration in 1795 and had in consequence been ostra- 
cized by his clerical brethren.*' Stanley Griswold in 
Connecticnt was practically forced from the ministry 

laWallinpford Oration, 45. 

i« Am. Mercury, June 14, 1804. 

IB Morse, Fed. Party in Mass., 134. Cf. Bentley, Diary, II, 129, 
February 25, 1795. "Subscriptions about for the sermon preached on the 
laat Thainksgivijig by Dr. Bernard of tihii Tomi. . « . It js Mid tliat Bi»d- 
f ord of Bowl«7 bM gi^on one of pmro demoeraqr, Uiat several ivOl be 
printed In Boston ft that a counterpart is wanted. . . . The Clergy are 
now the tools of the Federalists and Thanksgiving Sermons are in the order 
of the T)nj." Hid., 156. "Bradford of "Rowley, has suffered much from 
his antifederal sermon. The Association have disapproved of it, & have 
received some acknowledgment.'' 



To one who has read some of 
not seem an unfair description, 
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and beoame editor of a Bepublican newspaper, the 
Political Observatory, at Walpole, N. H.^* 
Bentley quotes as evidence of '^the persecnting spirit 

which has troubled the political world,** one of the Fed- 
eralist toasts at a Fourth of .Inly celebration at Salem. 
**Tlie Clergy, a chearing Luminary whose grateful influ- 
ence is not to be impaired by the few spots which par- 
tially obscure it.'"' He himself was one of the 
"spots." 

^The attitude of the clergy could not but arouse the 
bitterest opposition among Republicans. The party 
stood for a wider freedom ; the domineering tone of the 
clergy forced them to take the o&ensive, and from 1794 
on, the Republicans were the champions of religious 
freedom and the enemies of clerical privilege.^* Dr. 
Morse, one of the leading Federalist preachers of Mas- 
sadrasetts, had described the clergy of Gonnectieat as 
those who numerous, able, harmonious, and very 
respectable as a body, have hitherto preserved a kind 
of aristocratical balance in the very democratical gov- 
ernment of the state. This has happily operated as a 
check ,npon the overbearing spirit of democracy.''^* 
This description was generally applied by the Bepubli- 
cans to the order throughout New England. '^Aristoc- 
racy" was a word which would stir the wrath of every 
Republican; to have the clergy openly so called by one 
of their own number was a challenge which was readily 
accepted.^^ The effect on the position of the clergy was 

14 PortBinouth Oracle, July 21, 1804, has an attack on this paper and its 
editor. 

iTDiaiy, m, 170. Tlw Portrauinth Grade, March 19, 1814, tpealoi of 
Bebtley aa "flie Arehbialiop of Dcmoeracy in New England," 

18 Cf. Morse, Fed. Party in Mass., 129. 

10 Universal Geography, 4th ed., 435. 

20 Bentley reeordB a characteristic incident, which shows the aggressivo- 
nees of the New England parson, who was never noted for meekness and 
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bound to be serious and Bentley wntes in 1795 express- 
ing his fear that the rash zeal ivith whidi the clergy had 
gone into the political controversy would have evil 
resnlts. The French clergy had suffered severely from 

their failure to ** continue with the people."" As he 
anticipated, the New Enjriand clergy soon began to pay 
the penalty for a similar failure. 

The Bepublicans, especially in Boston^ had begun to 
attack the political activities of the clergy at the time 
of the Jay Treaty excitement, and for several years 
scarcely a number of the Independent Chronicle is free 
from letters or other articles assailinci: them." Repub- 
licanism in this way probably came to be associated in 
many minds with enmity to religion. The members of 
the party deeply resented the conduct of the ministers. 
Dr. Ames writes on one occasion: ''Proclamation for 
political fast through U. S. many People provoked 
thereat. The People of Dorchester it is said intend to 
work on hi^h ways that day 25 inst. others say they'll 
take no notice of it, but curiosity to hear the political 

long-suffering. Diary, II, 272. June 24, 1798. "I tarried & spent the 
8iiiidft7 at Mmrlboroo^ . . . ]fo fUi town tsvonk iidiMM« liaa pravailed} 
tho' now abfttSng. Ob tlie aatioBil last, an Bngliah Flag waa displaTad on 
Um FaraoB'a Bam. Hia diieiatioa haa not been aeen in political djaena- 
aiona. ..." 

31 Diary, 11, 130. Cf. 266. ''Arts are used to engage the Clergy in 

the English interest. The frenoh friends were said to dispose their talents 
as usually below mediocrity. But the Clergy will not be supported in 
Bepubiics by public favour only for State purposes & if a few insinuations 
are to decide them, they will have them plentifully from the party they 
abandon." 

>s For axamploa of inch attacks aoe Ji47 SO, 28, 1795, Jlone 84, Baeam- 
bar 6, 81, 1798, April 18, October 28, 1799. See September 22, 1800, a 
lattar from " Philanthropes" objaeting to this policy. "Varj few numbers 

of tha Chronicle have been free from abuse of the clergy and their fol- 
lowers, since Osgood preaclied his sermon so nbuoxious to exclusive patriots 
and Republicans," This famous sermon was preached November 20, 1794. 
See MoRSS, Fed. Party in Mass., 126. 
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Drum draws people against their intentioiL ... At 
CSharlestown half the people left the meefang, one tell- 
ing the minister, Morse, there was no tmth in what he 

said."" With such a feeling prevalent, many of the 
leading Republicans became open enemies of the church, 
and their iiewsjjapers condueted a campaign against it. 
In Connecticut, Bishop, perhaps the cleverest of the 
Republican orators and pamphleteers, took delight in 
baiting ''the old firm of Moses and Aaron. Levi 
Lincoln also became a dangerous f oe, his position as a 
member of the Cabinet, drawing special attention to his 

words." 

— The stand which the Republicans took in opposition 
to clerical influence insured them the support of a grow- 
ing body in New England, the minor dissenting sects. 
There was a marked increase in these bodies, especially 
the Baptist, during and after the Revolutionary War.** 
The religious condition of New England after the war 
waa lar from satisfactory, and the desire to combat 

MDiaiy, April 10, 1790. 

**Aa OTBtion in honor of the election of President Jefferson and tho 
peaceable aoquie'ition of Louisiana, delivered at the national festnral in 
Hartford, on the eleventh of May, 1 804, 20. See also 17, 18, 23. 

2s Letters to the People, By a Farmer. Salem, 1802. 

Gf. BsNTLET, Diarj, II, 407. "A most serious Dispute has been 
opened in the Guette in legard to the Clergy. The elergj bed eo plalnlj 
epoken A written upon the enbjeet of the preient adniiniBtmtion, tliat a 
writer Beid to be the Attorney Generel of the U* S. under the signature of 
a 'Farmer,' in his 10 numbers has openly attacked them. The blow is 
serious, & the more the Clergy & their friends attempt to defend themselvee, 
the more severe are the strokes upon them. This subject never was so freely 
handled in New England & never did the Clergy suffer a more aeriooa 
dimintttion of their influence & of their power." 

Tw intereeting attadn on the elergy, see atoo Am. Mnreiiry, Janoafy 21, 
1808, for quotation from Flttdldd Sun. Also N. H. Oaiefete, Febraary 22, 
1803. 

mBuskaqe, History of the Baptists in New England, 101. ''The 
struggle fostered the spirit of civil anr) religious liberlgr and Bo opened the 
way for the reception of Baptist principles. ' ' 
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the inflaenoe of French philosophy led all denomina- 
tions to engage in aggressive rehgions work.'^ In 1789 
Jesse Lee began to preaeh Methodism in Conneeticat 

and within the next few years the denomination ap- 
peared in all parts of New England." The formation 
of new religious parties was almost as disturbing to 
existing New England life as that of political parties. 
In 1794 a writer makes a long complaint against the 
eondnet of the Methodists and ''their impudence in 
breaking into other men's enolosnres,'' their extrava- 
gance and noise, and their practice of travelling in 
droves and companies on the Sabbath day, trampling 
npon all law and order and disturbing serious people 
under pretense of liberty of conscience. ' The Baptist 
and Methodist preachers who labored in New England 
in these years were subject to constant annoyance, 
amounting at times to persecution.*" 

The latter years of the eighteenth and the first years 
of the nineteenth century were marked by extensive 
revivals, in which the Baptists and Methodists made 
great gains.** Such events were common in the newer 
settlements and here the strength of these denomina- 
tions was marked." Timothy Dwight noted, while 
traveling in New Hampshire, that religious difficulties 
and divisions were very common in new settlements 

27 Gbsih^ BeUgious Lib^rtj in Conn., 414-415. 

STEvi^Kf^, Memorials of tbe Introdnetion of Methodiam into the East- 
ern States, 45 ff. 

*9 Am. Mercury, September 22. 

>oBufiAAO£, History of Baptists, 119. Stevens, Memorials,, 68, 95, 135. 
M QaxaxM, Bdigiova JAbsrtj in Oonn., 416. 

wFor wowmtB of fevivala at WetliertStid, Vt., Spoonwr't Vt. Joamal, 
KovemlMr 27, 1804. Norton, Vam^ Jnly 28. In Kaino E. Argni, Angnrt 
9, Sflptetnber 80, 1804. These give intaraeting deaeriptions of the scenes 

at camp meetings, resembling those enacted in Kentucky a short time 
before. See also Col. Centinel, August 1, 1804, for accounts from Vermont. 
An account of the great revivals of 1798-1799 appears in the following 
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where ''the planters eoming together more by casualty 
than by design, bring with them all their former habits 

of thinking. Their religious principles, their views of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and their scheme of morals, 
must, of course, be various.'"' Vermont and the Dis- 
trict of Maine were Med with such people. Thomas 
Bobbins on a missionary tonr of the Onion Biver settle- 
ments in Yermonty writes in 1799: ''People in this State 
do not appear to be so much infected with infidelity, as 
erroneous views in religion. The Methodists have a 
pretty strong hold at [list of towns], but not much at 
the northward of these places. The disorganizing prin- 
ciples of the Baptists do considerable damage.'"* 
Another Congregational missionary in Maine, after 
nncomplimentary reference to the Baptists, writes in 
1800, **Want of learning, religion, and love of order 
suffers the people of Maine to be imposed on by quacks 
in divinity, politics and physic."" 

Bentley gives an interesting record of events in the 
religions world during these years. His viewpoint is 
that of a liberal Congregationalist and a Bepublican. 
In 1803 he writes: "The Baptists are a growing sect, 
because their rite is so definite as to make a more easy 
distinction in the public niiiid, than any doctrines can, 
and this distinction gains a ready exemption from parish 
taxes. The Baptists grow not rapidly in great Towns, 
where such exceptions are unnecessary.'"* A year later : 

pamphlet: A brief Account of the late Revivals in Keligion, in a number of 
towns in the New England States, and also in Nova Scotia. Windsor, Vt., 
1800. Am. Ant. Soc. Librarj. Most of this work describes events in 
ICaiiie and Vmnont 
M Trttveb, n, 88. 

•« Diary of Thomas Bobbins, D. D., I, 90. 

SB Memoir and Journals of Be7. Paul Ooffin, D. D,, ColleetioiiB of tbs 
Maine Historical Soeiaty, IV, 404. 
s« Diary, in, 4. 
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^'Qn the subject of Consooiation of Ohiirohes noth- 
ing wa8 ripened into a plan. . . . The truth seems to be 
the influx of Methodists & Baptists has distorbed all 
the Clergy. These sects have an evident co-operation 

not assisted by the laws but by their condition in tiie 
minority."" In 1805: Sects are in all their glory in 
New England & tlirougii the United States. They are 
as thick as the gulls upon our sandbar as hungry & as 
nseless."** And so the record oontinnes. In 1808 he 
writes: ^'The various sects have prevailed so far in 
Massachusetts as to embrace a great part of the popu- 
lation. For tho* societies are not formed & houses of 
worship built yet in all our incorporations a number 
may be found who are prevcnteil only from want of some 
enterprising man to engage in the work of seperation. ' 
" Stevens states that, during the first ten years of the 
century^ the Methodist denomination doubled its dis- 
tricts, circuits, and ministry, and more than trebled its 
membership, the latter rising from 5839 to 17,592, an 
average increase of nearly 100 per month.*^ The Bap- 
tists gains were also very considerable. Of approxi- 
mately five hundred churches which were in existence 
in 1813, 124 had been organized since 1800." 

The increase of these denominations had an impor- 
tant effect on political events. The Congregational 
Church as an institution stood for Federalism. Now 
there was a great body in the community hostile to it on 
religious grounds ; it was natural that they should enlist 
with its political enemies. 

M Idfd, 207. 
^•IM&, 845. 

See also 36, 75, 76, 82, 91, 101, 157, 179, 192, 207, 212, 503, 506, 512. 
40 Memorials, 2d Serie?, 490. This volume gives ill gnat detail the 
historj of Methodist activity in this period. 

41BXNSDICT, Historj of the Baptists, II, 497-508. 
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There was no friendly feeling between the regular 
and dissenting bodies and this probably increased politic 

cal animosity. **It has been my lot for thirteen years 
past to be opposed by the clergy, from whom I have 
received the most abusive treatment I ever met with. 
. . . According to the host information I have, there is 
not so nseless and hurtful a set of public men in our 
country as the clergy. A man needs not a great share 
of knowledge to see that as a body of men they are 
professed enemies of our Republican government, and 
open enemies of the President.**" These are the words 
of one Baptist leader. Says another in an oration in 
honor of JefEerson *s second election, ^ ' In the first place, 
does not an unhallowed unconyerted lover of filthy 
lucre, go to college and leam the art of keeping the 
people in ignorance, and then come forth A.M. after 
receiving the mark in the forehead and in the right 
hand, tantamount to Popish priest?"" The regular 
clergy were not less severe in describing their oppo- 
nents. A missionary in Maine naively remarks of the 
Methodists: **They make very many and injurious 
divisions among Christians. ... I think our new settle- 
ments are much to be pitied, as they are overran with 
Methodist teachers, ^'^^ and earlier, speaking of the 
town of Mount Vernon, **Thi8 is a place of horse jockey- 
ing, taveming, law suits, etc., not affording hearers 

^Tbe Oflrgyman's Lookhig QUm or Aneiffit and lCod«m Tbings Oon- 

trasted. "Bj Elias Smith, Boston, 1804. See also, by same author, A 

Di^poursp f^plivered at Jeflferson Hall, Thanksgiving Day, November 25, 
1802. Portsmouth, N. H., 1802. A Discourse on €U>vernment and Religion, 
delivered at Gray, Maine, July 14, 1810. Poitland, 1810. Am. Ant. Soc. 
Library. 

MA Diseonrse, deUTered at Lebanon, Conn., on the iwath of lbnh| 
1805» before a large Ooneonrse of req[»eetable dtiaena met in honor of tiie 
late pieeidential Eleetion of Tbomae Jefferson. B>7 Eliaa Nefaemiali Dodge 

of Middletown. Norwich, 1805, 27. 

MP. Comm, JounuO. ColL Me. Hist. Soc, IV, 334. 
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even for Baptists and Methodists."^ Another xnimster 
writes: ^^You may see them increasing their nmnhers 
by readily admitting such as are tronblesome persons 
in society, sneh as have been cast ont of regular churches, 

and such as have taken affront at some just reproof from 
their paster. . . . Tliey iirst endeavor to make proselytes 
of the weak and ignorant."** 

These last words are rather significant. There is 
considerable evidence that the sectaries appealed to a 
somewhat lower social class. Timothy Dwight noted 
that there was a great dearth of educated men among 
the Baptists." Kendall, whose opinion as a foreigner 
is of sp(f'ial value, noted that their followers were of 
the most ignorant and illiterate part of the population.** 
Bentley furnishes suggestive comments. Speaking of 
the difficulties of a brother minister, 'Hhe ignorant 
sects, & the Baptists at present are of this class, draw 
away the ignorant of a very small parish from him.^'** 
The sectaries had been carrying on a reUgious agita- 
tion, **but it evidently subsides. It seems to have spread 
as far as education will suffer it and the tide must 
take another turn." Asfain — the town of Beverly — **the 
majority of the population are in the hmnbiest grades 

4»md^ 806. 

*• The Ghziftiaa Doctrines staled, and Pabe Teaebeni Diaeovsied, in 

fhe Sermons hj WilHam Bidden, A. B., Pastor of the Gongregatioiial CEboKh 
in Bristol, Me. Wiscaaset, 1800, 19-22. Am. Ant. Soc. Library. 

Cf. the following in Dartmouth Giizette, NovemT^er IS, 1807, relative 
to the recent passage of a religious liberty law in Vermont. **The situa- 
tion of the clergy must be very discouraging. . . . The way will be more 
freely opened for the inroads of those ignorant impostors, those disorgan- 
ising vagabonds, those straggling pests of good orderi who go abont nnder 
the name of prsMlisrs, leading astraj tlia weak and iacantions and whose 
bass hTpoerisy or wild fanatieisin bavs ainadj bad eonsldsrabla iBflasaee 
throughout the community. 

47 Travels, I, 177; IV, 161. 
' ; *8 Travels, III, 107. ' 

*» Diary, III, 106. 
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of infonnation* The Baptist minister expects a bar- 
vest"**^ The tendency of this class of people to enter 
the Republican ranks is qnite in accord with the general 

fact already noted, that parties were based to a con- 
siderable degree on social lines. 

That the minor sects were almost wholly Eepublican 
is a matter on which evidence is abundant.*^ ^^That 
party [the Republican] has been continually denounc- 
ing the clergy of regular standing as the friends of 
monarchy and charging them with intermeddling with 
politics with which they Lave no concern. Jjut what is 
their conduct with the Baptists? it is unnecessary to 
answer— everyone in New Hampshire where there are 
any of that sect, knows their conduct.'*" A few years 
earlier a Federalist address to the Baptists had gone 
the rounds of the press urging them to repent of their 
political errors." The comment on this by Bepublicans 
is suggestive. **The writer intimates, that though the 
Baptists are friends to religion, yet at the same time 
they are friendly to a political sentiment called Democ- 
racy. . . . Bemember my Brethren, that the truth you 
belieycy is not supported by the friends of State Beli- 
gion. • . . Again, a year later the same paper says, 
<<Let the Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, and all other 
distinctions look to the designs of the Federalists and 
adhere to Jefferson. 

BeTitley's evidence is especially full and valuable. He 
is always inclined to regard the growth of the dissenting 

M Ibid., m, 515. See also 134. 

•iSee Obe£X£, Religious Liberty in Conn., 407. PLUMBBy Plamer, 186. 
u PortadMmtli Orada, lfu«h 11, 1609. 
St Ooim. Oonraat, H^ureh 28, 1804. 
MN. H. Gazette, Aug^ust 21, 1804» 
85 Ibid., August 13, 1805. 

See also Portland Gazette, October 22, 1804| March 25, 1806. JB» I.. 
Bepablieao, January 2, 23| 1811. ^[ /J^ 
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element as due to political reasons. ''The Baptists by 
attaching themselves to the present administration have 
gained great snooess in the U. S. & greater in New £ng- 
Uuid than any sect since the settl^ent, even beyond 
comparison. This seems to be a warning to the 
Churches of the other denominations. . . . The presi- 
dent is in full consent with them upon the use of civil 
power in the State. The Baptists are in their constitu- 
enoies more republican than the Methodists, though 
hardly much more join their profession."** . . . Later on, 
"The Congregationatists begin to be alarmed at the 
great progress of the Anabaptists, but the progress is 
not from their opinions, but from their political situation 
to oppose the busy Clergymen who are tools of the 
Anti-JelTerson party.**" A suggestive comment, **The 
Methodist minister, Mr. James profits by the Republi- 
can temper of Lynn, as did the stupid Pottle, a Baptist, 
at Ipswich."** 
The Baptists have always been friends of liberty and 

B« Diary, II, 409. Cf . Ill, 65. ' * Never has there been greater religious 
convulsions in the public mind since the Revolution. The methodista by 
their manner of supplying preachers have had great advantages in our 
new settlements. The active part the regular clergy have taken with the 
oppoiitioii of the present admxniatrKtioii, has thYoini all the discontented 
into the fleet of the Baptiats. . . . The introdnetioii of laymen a» tfaej aie 
ealledy or tealoiiB peraone without a pnlilie or regolar edneatioii haa much 
eontributed to inflame seal, & everywhere we find coDmUoniy fleparatiflOfly 
seal and spiritual gifte celebrated," See also 88. 

B» Ibid., 419. 

M rbid., UT, 170. Dr. Amea in his Diary tells of a violent quarrel in 
Parish meeting over the choice of a minister and how "F. Ames and the 
lawyen" dielated to the rart. His iUeetrione brother ''hsnrangned thim 
pafhetieaDy about pious foxefbtfaevs" and '* crammed the Prieet down their 
throats tall foremost" December 20, 1808. The feUowing entxy oeeexs 
a few weeks later, February 10, 1803. "I and others having joined the 
Episcopal Churrh, they exult at our departure, as T hear, as not more to 
be troubled with our opposition. . . . Every infamous slander against 
Secede rs is raised to justify themsdves in their oppression & tyranny, that 
drove ua to withdraw." , 
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fhe following deseription of their oonstitatio^, from a 
contemporary pamphlet, explains why iherb was a 
natural attraction between the sect and the Be)pnbliean 

movement. The writer describes the Baptist constitution 
as follows: 

The source of religious liberty — ^the real friend of civil 
liberty — approves the first principles of the American revolu- 
tion, constitution and government — and all measures of admin- 
istration which are founded upon them; and earnestly prays 
for the besto^Tnent of these blessings on all manliind — makes 
allowaTice, however, for common mistakes — is liiprhly suspicious 
of federaiisTii — having stood in front of the battle against ene- 
mies of civil and religious liberty for ages, is enabled by its 
experience to penetrate into its dark designs — to detect its 
duplioity—- to determine on which side of the question it stands 
— has on account of such things been persecuted, more than 
any other qrstem of religion whatever— but never been a per- 
secutor, notwithstanding all the endeavors of its enemies to 
prove it."* 

With such a Spirit prevalent in a rapidly growing 
part of the oommmdtyy there was inevitably a revolt 
against one of New England's peculiar institutions^ a 
church supported by taxation. At the beginning of the 

period under discussion such a system existed in all the 
states except Rhode Island. The latter state lacks this 
phase of the Bepublxcan movement. 

The privileged position of tlie clergy, unlike that of 
the lawyers and propertied classes whose ascendency 
was due to local conditions or their own exertions, was 
vulnerable. It was open to attack by legislation. It 
was merely a question of time until the potential energy 

9*Tb» Age of Jaquivy; or Beisoii tad BovdSption hi Hsimony vifh 

Each Other; operating against all Tjnouiy and Infidelity: intended as 
a clue to the present political controverBy in the United BtatflSk By A 
True Baptist Hartford, 1804, 12. See alao 15, 25. 
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created by the growing hostility to the clergy and tiie 
accessions to the minor denominations should be con- 
verted into an attempt to destroy the Establishments. 
In Connecticut, local conditions required a more drastic 
remedy and led to the Rei)ublican attempts to abolish 
the old charter government and substitute a modern con- 
stitution.^^ In 1818 this effort was finally snccessfoL 

The laws regarding taxation for religions purposes 
were not severe. By the Massachusetts constitntion of 
1780 it was provided that towns should be authorized 
to make provision for the institution of public worship, 
and for **the support and maintenance of public Prot- 
estant teachers of piety, religion, and morality." In 
case a member objected, hi? tax could be diverted to the 
support of the teacher of his own 'denominationi other- 
wise the money was to be paid to the support of the 
teacher of the parish or precinct wherein it was raised.*^ 
In Connecticut dissenters were exempted from taxation 
in support of the state church on presentation of certifi- 
cates of membership, but all persons were still taxed 
for religious purposes.** A similar system prevailed 
in New Hampshire and Vermont** While the actual 
oppression of this system was not great, there were 
constant opportunities for petty annoyances and it still 
constituted a form of union between church and state. 
**To most of you who live in New England, I know what 
your diiliculties are,** writes A True Baptist. **The 
fetters of the state religion were put upon you in your 
infancy, when you could not help yourselves, either by 
word or deed: and during your minority, you were par- 
te This phase of the Bepublicaa movement in New England hat veeeiTed 
an ezeelleiit treatment Iqr QMMXtm, Bel^ona Liberty in Ooiuk, S69*4B9. 
This should he read in eoanection with this ehapter. 
61 T. AUER, Ohnieh and State in New Bngland, SA. 
«2 Ibid., 89. ' • 

«» Ibid., 89*90. 
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tially holden by it in your fathers* names. . . . And 
lest after all you should hobble away, the political 
fetters were clapt on at twenty one; and thus fettered 
on both sides jon can go neither backwards nor f or^ 
wards from that religion; bnt must support it according 
to law, unless you have a grant from the law makers. 
And now your priests and politicians complain bitterly 
of us, for attempting to break these fetters; they are 
afraid if you get them off of one side, you will soon 
get them off the other. The breaking up of the reli- 
gious establishment and of the dominance of one church 
was a necessary event in developing a party system. 

The movement towards disestablishmoiit was, in gen- 
eral, carried on under Republican auspices, although 
there were probably many Federalists who had little 
sympathy for the existing system.^'^ In Connecticut^ 
two of the most prominent Bepublioan leaders, Kirby 
and Granger, had come forward as opponents of a 
scheme to appropriate the returns from sales of state 
land in the west for the use of churches and schools." 
Both had attacked the proposal as an injustice to a 
large minority of citizens, and incompatible with repub- 
lican institutions.^^ At the same time, Timothy Dwight, 
by a famous sermon on the same topic, took his place 
as the leading champion of the regular order.** 
Another interesting figure in this movement was John 
Leland, a Baptist clergyman who had taken part in the 

mUm Ag« of Inqaiiy, 2S. IhUL, 15. To MleralktB, "The fnt prin- 
dplis of jour cause, in mj opinion, as I have l:)efore noted, sre tlie same 
which lie at the foundation of all tTrannical religions and govenuneBtti 
at the fnuTK^ntion of all charoh and state combinations/' 

•6 Greene, Religious Liberty m Conn., 376-377. 
For a discussion of this bill, ibid,, 381-392. 

•V The debate in the legislataie was piubliahed in Am. Meveiii7, Umj 16, 
17M. 

M Tliis eemum appean in Oomi. Oonrant, Uareh 18, 28, 80, 1790. 
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Virginia disestablishment. He afterwards removed to 
Connecticut and later to Cheshire, in Berkshire County, 
Mass. He was an enthusiastic admirer of Jefferson and 
an apostle of Bepublicanifim.** His opinions on an 
elective judiciary have already been quoted. Another 
BaptiuBty Eiias Smith of Portsmouth, was at onoe a foe 
of the Establishment and an advocate of Bepnblicaa- 
ism/^ In 1808 he fonnded a religions publication, The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, in which he attacked the 
clergy and upheld the Eepuhlican party with equal 
zeaU* In an early number he writes : ** There are people 
in the country who still desire a religion supported by 
the goyenunent. . . . These people have remained 
among ns like the seven nations in Canaan to be over- 
come by little and little, and when we as a nation have 
been inattentive to our privileges, they have been as 
briars in our eyes, and thorns in our sides. . . . The 
republican principle is constantly prevailing, and as 
this prevails religions liberty extends with it.^' The 

<«See Geeene, Religious Liberty in Conn., 376, 387. Also 541 for • 
list of Ilia pamphlets on religiooB liberty. See also F. 7. PlflTOZflK;, 
Becdileetioiis of Joim Lala&d. PoUieatioiit of BorUiIra Blitotieal Soeiaty, 
I, 269. Alio Bom» Evnite in the life of John Letand, written by Him- 
self. Pittlflnldf Mass., 1838. Manasseh CSutler who heard him preadi 
before Congress in 1808 when he had presented the President with a 
cheese from the Berkshire Republicans, f^escribes him aa **the cheesemonger^ 
a poor, ignoruiit, illiterate, clownish preacher.*' 

TO See The Life, Conversion, Preaching, Travels and Su£[eriiig8 of Elias 
Smith. Writtn by Htnuwilf , P»rtnMNith» N. H., 1816. 

nThera is an incomplete file of this pnblieation for 1808-1809 in the 
Boeton PaUie Library. 

His opinion of Jefferson is worth quoting. "Jefferson's name will 
always be held in high esteem by those who love liberty, equality, unity, 
and peace. . . . I do not think there ever was a chief magistrate so well 
qualiiied as he is. His ideas of government and religion accord with the 
laws of the King of Kings. . . . For this he is hated by hypocrites and 
ihooe who wish to stamp the people into dost end ashesy in order to neqnira 
ease, wealth, riehee, and ererlasting reputatieni by depriving the people 
of their righto." January 19, 1809. 
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dissenters looked to Jefferson as the great leader of 
thdr cause and occasional complimentary addresses 
express their loyalty." 

Such men as Leland and Smith were agitators, bnt 
the actual work of repealing the public worsiiip laws 
seems to have been carried out quietly. Vermont was 
the first state to bring abont the ref onn. In 1801 there 
was a partial repeal, and in 1807, under the lead of two 
Baptist and Republican members of the legislatnre, 
all previous statutes were repealed." Repeal in New 
Hampshire was slowor in coming. The state boasted 
that it had fewer aristocratic principles of government 
and less bigotry in religion than Massachusetts/* In 
1805 and 1807 laws were passed relieving XJniversalists 
and Baptists/' Even Smith admitted that ''law reli- 
gion" in this state was less offensive than in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut." Complete religious liberty 
came with the passage of the Toleration Act of 1819. 

In Connecticut and Massachusetts the feeling against 
the Establishment steadily grew. In the former state 

72 See Am. Mercury, January 28, 1802. Address of Danburj Baptist 
Association, Ibid., March 30, ]S09. Address of New Lebanon Methodists. 

78 BuBBAGE, UlstoTj of the Baptists, 131. There had been great opposi- 
Uon to the sywibm at an Miliar date. See Spooner's Yt. JTamnial, Augnat 
16, Oetober 20, November 3, 10, Deoembtf 8, 1794. There waa also leaont- 
ment at tbo aetivity of the Ckxnneeticiit and Maandinaetta minionariea 
who were "zealous a^inst Methodists, Baptists, and Univenmliata. ' ' Ihid., 
February 23, 1795. Conn. Courant, July 28, 1794. See also A Short His- 
tory of late Ecclesiastical Oppressions in New Enp;lnii(l and Vermont. By 
a citizen. Richmond, 1799. This latter has an inleresuug account of the 
forieiture of the Episcopal iau glebes by the Vermont legislature. 

u K. H. Fatviot, February 7, 1813. 

njjATjMM, Ontreh and State in New Bni^axidy 101. 

n A DiBConrse on Qorenunent and Beligion> 40. Alao Tlie loving "KSad- 
neas of God displayed in the Tritimph of Bepublieanism in America; being 
a Disconrge deliverpf! at Taunton, Mass., -Tyly 4, 1809, 30. "Civil and 
religious liberty h:iH triumphed in every part of the union ^{tt Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts and a few desolate spots in New Hampshire." 
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almost the whole political straggle of the early years 
of the century hinged on the question of religions lib- 
erty. While the dissenters were nnmerons and actiye 

the Federalists had the support of the strong Episco- 
palian body, and until they had alienated that support 
were able to hold their ground/^ The adoption of the 
new constitution of 1818 ended the legal control of the 
Congregational church in that state. In Massachusetts 
in the winter of 1807-1808, when the Bepnblieans were 
for the first tune in full control of the state government 
a Public Worship bill was introduced.** Bentley writes 
that the vote by which it was negatived, 127 to 102, was 
a fair indication of the relative progress of opinion on 
the subject. He considered that the rapid increase of 
the sects would make the passage of such a law inevitable 
within a few years.** 

The defeat of the Republicans in this year gave the 
Federalists control until 1810. In 1811 interest in the 
subject was renewed bv a judicial decision that money 
received by ministerial taxes could be diverted only to 
societies regularly incorporated by law.'** Large num- 
bers of dissenting societies were little more than 
informal gatherings, and the Federalists in the legisla- 
ture had more than once shown unwillingness to grant 

f^Oama, Beligious Liberty in Gonxu, 406, 417, 441-444. The Episeo> 
palians were wealthy and probably of the same social class as the Gongiv- 
gationalists. Ihid., 405. Gf. Bwiglit's complimentary refer enee to Epia* 
copal ministers. Travels, I, 177. 

T« House Journal, XXVII, 63. 

T» Diary, III, 345. Ihid*, 505. After discussing the eztravagances of 
tbe Baptists, "The opposition take hold of this m a pka for aa cftab- 
liflhinent A temple not to nj that the beet rellgioii eamiot And mKppmi ia 
ehril socie^ unleee it be administered in the seme manner, as the Laws 

support all other concerns which relate to the common safety,'* 

•0 The decision was printed as a pamphlet. At the Supreme Judicial 
Court, May term, 1810. in Cumberland, Thomas Bams vs. The Inhabitants 
of the First Parish in i'almoutli. Am. Ant. Soc Library. 
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incorporation.^' There was a renewed demand for 
refoim.*' In Jnne^ 1811, a law was passed exempting 
from ministerial taxation all persons producing a cer- 
tificate of membership in any other religions sodety, 

incorporate or otlierwise.*' Complete separation of 
church and state did not occur until 1833. 

It is di£&cult to prove whether these public worship 
bills were adopted by strict party voting, but there is 
no question but that the Bepnblican party held itself 
responsible for them and that tiie Federalists were 
Btrougly opposed to their passage. An address to the 
people of Maine in 1811 reminds them that the Repub- 
licans stand for religious liberty while the Federalists 
"are friendly to one class of religions worshippers and 
promote their interests exclnsiyely/'*^ A similar appeal 
to the Massachusetts voters a year later warns them 
that the "aristocratic hierarchy" are the enemies of 
religious freedom and urges them to keep the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Republicans.** 

While the Federalist clergy were unsparing in de- 
nounoing these opponents, there is little evidence that 
the Bepublicans nmde religious grounds a basis of per- 
sonal attack. In 1812^ it is true, Strong and Phillips, 
the Federalist candidates for governor and lieutenant- 
governor, are held up as ''both meni})(^rs of that denomi- 
nation which has taxed the minor denominations to pay 

« E. Argus, May 2, 1811. ' * The FederaiiBts supported the Judiciary 
against tiie Baptists, MefhodiftBi aad Seetariaas generallj. la. oma bnneli 
every federal vote was lepeated)^ given against inooiporatiiig those aoeie- 
tiea with the privilege <tf admittfaig menibeiR." 

62 A conBidenible number of petitione on thia nuttsr aie preserved in 
Maas, Archives. 

83 Latter, Church and State in New £ngiand, 104. General Laws, 276. 

1811, Chap. VI. 

s« E. Argus, May 2, 1811. 

wind. Cauronidey March 17, 1812. Bee ebo Mareh 28, ApiO 2. 
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their minister/'** A similar attack on Lieutenant- 
Governor Cobb appears in 1810." 

This phase of Bepnblioan aotiyity baa considerable 
aignificanoe. like the moyements discnssed in the pre- 
▼ioiis chapter it denoted a landable opposition to a 
class which had usurped more than a fair share of influ- 
ence in the community, an influence which was too much 
on the side of pro\ancialism and conservatism. Its out- 
come was the complete and final separation of church 
and state, one of the distinctive features of American 
polity. 

»*Jbul , Mrirch 12, 1812. 

•T E. Argus, Marfh 22, 27, 1810. In latter number appears the foUow- 
doggerel, in regard to Cobb 'a alleged ui tolerance. 

O, had your Honor rhnncrd to live 

In pood Qiieeu Mary 's davs, 
What becatombs your zeal would give 

To Smithfield. s hailowed blaze. 

Tet modem times may learn from yw 

The blessmps of hor reipn, 
When Fire and Faggots shall subdue 

The Democrats of Maine. 



CHAPTER Vm 



THE NATIONAL SiaNmOANOE OF NEW ENCK 

LAND REPUBLICANISM 

The politieal mov^ent whose growth and activity 
have been discussed had an importance not confined to 
New England. The Bepnblican party was a national 

organization, a fact doubly important since in 1800 its 
rival had been almost annihilated outside of the New 
England strongiioid. Federalism was still supreme in 
the latter region at the opening of the century. In 
view of the attitude which its leaders assumed towards 
the national goveimnent after ISOlj'^the growth of the 
Bepnblican party was of vital importance to the whole 
country. - The process of creating a nation was still in 
its early stages; the country was only twelve years 
away from the state joalousies and disorders of the 
Confederation. New England was in many ways a dis- 
tinct region ; the character of the people, its institutions, 
its economic interests, all combined to make it the seat 
of provindaHsm. ^^The people of New England must 
be conciliated and persuaded,*^ writes Granger to 
Jefferson early in his first term and advising moderation 
in removal of Federalist oflScehol lors. **They are all 
natives whose ancestors long since resided here. They 
have a kind of national Character — feel all that pride 
and love of Country— that is— of New England which 
in old countries have produced Buch astonishing 
effects/'* Should there be a large enough majority of 

1 July 6, 1801. Jefferson papers, 2d Series, XXXVI, No. 30. 
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the people arrayed against the national administration^ 
tiie oonsequenoee to national development would be 
Beiions. 

All^ough the Bepnblioan party lacked a program in 
the modem sense, altiiongh its prindples were largely 

generalities, yet on one question it took an emphatic and 
definite position. Between 1800 and 1815 it was essen- 
tially the party of union and nationalism. Although 
the Federalist legislature of Massachusetts had de- 
Glared in 1799 in reply to the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions ttmi "the several United States are con- 
nected by a common interest wbidi ought to render their 
union indissoluble and that this state will always co oper- 
ate with its confederate states in rendering that union 
productive of mutual security, freedom, and happi- 
ness/'' the party attitude changed completely with the 
events of 1 ^00. 

During Jefferson's first administration the Federalist 
press made persistent efforts to arouse ill feeling 
towards Virginia and the South.* "Virginia influence" 
was as vicious as French influence.'* The New Eng- 
land Republican was taunted with being a servant or 
ally of the South. The measures of the administration 
were hostile to New England interests, the latter charge 
becoming still more bitter as foreign complications 
brought on the restrictive system* An appeal on behalf 
of the Federalist congressional ticket in Maine in 1802 
urges the support of **all those who are not willing to 
prostrate our national glory at the feet of a Virginia 
faction."* Says an address to the New Hampshire 

s Senate Journal, XIX, 225. 

>Aiii. Mercury. May 20, 1802, accounts for tlie slow growth of Bepub- 
licanism in Massachusetts thus, There is much state pride in Massachu- 
setts and federalism has been kept from sinking there by raising jealonaieB 
against Virginia." 

* Quoted from Portland Gazette by Portsmouth Oracle, October 12, 1802. 
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farmers, after reminding them of the removal of the 
stamp tax, the excise on whiskey, and the carriage tax: 
''Is abolishing these taxes restoring to the month of 

labor the bread it has earned? Is it not suffering the 
Virginia Nabobs to ride at ease in their carriages?'** 
An appeal on behalf of the Federalist candidate in the 
York district of Maine states: ''Mr. Lord is no Vir- 
ginian— he is in principle as well as f ftct a New Eng- 
land man, plain in Ms manners, sonnd in his morality, 
and virtuous in his politics."" Tins is the prevailing 
tone of the Federalists, their virulence increasing every 
year until after the war. 

The Republican spirit is in marked contrast to that 
exhibited in the above quotations. '^XJnion is essential 
to our happiness,'' reads an appeal on behalf of John 
Langdon in 1803/ **The Federalists are using every 
base means to dissolve our union. . . . Be on your guard 
against them."'^ Ail Eepublicans must support the 
Union, its interests are indissoluble. **If one member 
of the body receives a wound, the whole must feel it."* 
The Federalist disaffection rose in 1804 to tiie point of 
conspiracy against the Union." The acquisition of 
Louisiana was considered a blow at New England inter- 

• Portsmouih Oracle, February 27, 1802. Of. OonxL Ooorant, March 23, 
1808. ''The FennsylTaiiia IriBliiiieii and Virgbiiaiia drink wliukey dutj 
free, the eonthem nabobe ride Sn untaxed earriagee and give notes wifhout 
pajing fov the etamp. The poor pay the same dutiee on brown eugar, ealt, 
toifee, behea tea^ and wolinmw ** 

Of. ObL Oentinel, April 20, 1803, in reference to the recent election in 
Oonneeticat. **The satellites of Old Dominion owe their mortification to 
the exertions and steady habits of the owners and coltiYatoxe of the soiL'' 

• Portsmnutli Oracle, October 26, 1802. 

7 N. H. Gazette, January 26, 1803. 

8 Ibid., February 1. 

9 Jhid., February 15. I 

10 For a discussion o£ thin movement see Adams U. S., H, 166-191. 
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estSf^^ and the BepablieanB were well aware of the dan- 
gerous sitaatlon in this year. There are sayage denun- 
ciations of ''the demagogues who still threaten a disso- 
lution of the Union."" Eepublicans must ** repel as 
well as reprobate all attempts and measures that natu- 
rally tend to a dissolution of the union and use every 
possible exertion to make the state government har- 
monize with the national ''^^ An appeal to the New 
Hampshire voters reads, '*to preserve our glorious 
union a wise choice of representatives to Congress is 
of momentous importance/'** **Yon may ^^uard the 
safety, or seal the death warrant of the national union/' 
says an address to the voters of Worcester County, 
Mass.'* It was in this year that the Massachusetts leg- 
islature proposed an amendment to the United States 
constitution abolishing the ''three fifths'* clause and 
basing rcpresontation on free white population. This 
was rejected by most of the states, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the Bepublicans.'* The sweeping victory 

"^^ The following is a typical utterance. Portsmouth Oracle, Octol 13, 
1804. "New England, the aeat of commerce, of industry, of wealth and 
active strength is gradual!/ l^wng hK vebitive wfliglit in IHm gemnl 
d«l«ffttioB« Hat aneknt righti like noxning elends aie puaing bejond tiie 
nonntains to faU is prolifle eboweia upon the territories of Oliio^ of 
fiftdiana, of Mimissippi, of Louisiana and the Pacific Ocean." 

islnd. Chronicle, April 9, 1804. Also N. H. Gazette, April 24. The 
Nat'l Aegis, ^fay 30, denounces. "This insidioTiR, this inflammatory, this 
treasonable attempt to raise jealousies between the different divisions of 
the country." 

i» N. H. Gazette, February 14, 1804. 

1* Ibid., August 14. 

IS Natl Aegis, October 31, 1804. The same spirit is found in an oration 
by Joesiih Chandler at Monmouth, He^ E. Axgns, September 6. The Bepob- 
liean toasts at Fourth of Jolj and other ga t h eri n g s dining tiiis yen give 
"the Union of the States" m prominent plaeo. 

i« The Cot Centinel, November 17, 1804, states that Bhode Island, <Hhat 
little satellite of Virginia," and Vermont havingr rejected tllis amendment 
would doubtless ''receive a 'well done' from Virginia." 
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of the party at the November election was taken as a 
demsive rebnke to the Federatist desi^s. ^'It demon- 
strates the unity of the American people on the cardinal 
points of their political concerns. It proves that, how- 
ever from the iuiiuence of momentary prejudice or 
ignorance they may differ for a day, fhey become when 
well informed, one homogeneous and solid mass. Let 
ns not hereafter be told that tiie several states are com- 
posed of such discordant materials as to be incapable 
of harmonious action. Let us not be told that the feel- 
ings, the principles, and the views of one section are 
hostile to those of another. . . . This early triumph of 
principle is eminently owing to leading causes; the 
attempts recently made to dismember the empire, and 
those made to enlist the passions and prejudices of tiie 
East against the South."" 

The disloyal conduct of the Federalists while the 
embargo was in force is well known. The effect of this 
measure on the political strength of the Bepublican 
party was serious, but there was stiU a large body in 
most states only a few hundred short of a majority, 
which stood loyally by the government. This minority 
recognized the dangers of the situation. The resolu- 
tions of the Bristol County Republicans denounce the 
'^powerful combination of persons" at Boston who 
''have sought to organize a system of distrust and 
opposition whidi should paralyze the national govern- 
ment and break asunder the unity of the states" and 
pledge the party support for the XJnion.^" In the Con- 
necticut legislature the Bepublican minority condemned 

aT ind. Oliroiiide, Dweotber 18, 1804^ 

^Ibid,, Oetobar 10, 1808. Almost erery xrambor of this paper item 
Angost, 1808, to Mneli, 1809, eontaiiia zeports of logral meofciiigB. 

On June 8, 1809, it fa dedaiod, "Federalimi is anofber iestm for Ium- 
tility to the U]ii<»i.'' 
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the oondact of the governor in refasing the Secretary 

of War the use of militia to enforce the embargo/* 
Their example was followed by Republicans in many 
towns who signed resolutions pledging support to the 
national government.^ Bepublican feeling in Rhode 
Island was similar.'^ 

The seven years following the laying of the embargo 
were fnll of hardship for New England. Commercial 
restrictions were followed by war; the hostility of the 
Federalists kept rising steadily. The victory of 
Elbridge Gerry in 1810 was announced as victory 
for the friends of Union."" Gerry in his various mes- 
sages was earefol to emphasize the need of loyalty to 
the Union and even went so far as to justify a removal 
from office during the latter part of his administration 
because the incumbent was trying to subvert the 
national Government and to sever the union of the 
states.''** 

The party held to the same principles throughout the 
war. Not long after the outbreak of hostilities a con- 
vention of Hampshire County Bepublicans declared^ 

i»Conii. Courant, March 8, 1809. Am. Mercury, March 2. 

20 Am. Mercury, March 10, 17, 23, 30, April 6, 13, 1809. 

sxB. I. Bepablican, April 12, 18, 1809. The latter number statee in 
legard to the eotnduct of the legislature: ''What is this but unqualified 
and opeB Bebellionf ... If Ntvr Bngland break from tiie naioii we aw 
cnuriied betweoa Mawachnaetta and Goniieetieiii and wffl prababl/ be dividad 
bativaen them. . . . The Boaton junto bsra dietatad to fliair imdaxatn^iiiiig 
junto of Rhode Island." 

The followinfT anecdote appearing in a number of "Republican papers 
illustrates the feeling of the day. A "prominpnt Federalist" on bis way 
to Washington speaks of the dissolution of the Union, and asks ' ' In case 
New Englanders should rise, would the New Jensey militia act against 
fbemf" A BapabHcan npliea, "I troaty air, tiiaie aie now, aa fheie weva 
In '76^ wbiga enough in New England to keep the tonea down." Ind. 
CShioniele, December 19, 1808. 

S3 Ind. Chronicle, AprU 9, 

atOoL Oentinel, Febraaiy 19, 1818. 
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''Should the leaders of the Federalist party call a state 
or New England convention according to their con- 
templated plan we solemnly declare that we shall regard 
such an act as a preparatory step on the part of our 
domestic enemies to organize a force for the destruction 
of everything dear to us, and that we shall take such 
dedsiye measnres as so alarming a crisis will imperi- 
ously demand."** This was the tone of the party two 
years later when Massachusetts issued the call for the 
Hartford Convention. Several notable speeches were 
delivered by Republican members of the lepnslatnre, all 
denouncing the proposed convention as ^Hreason and 
rebellion.*' The Maine members were especially active 
in opposition to the secession projects of the Federal- 
ists." In Bhode Island the minority condncted a deter- 
mined opposition to sending delegates, and after 
defeat adopted a series of resolutions declaring that 
**the proposed convention bears the garb and complexion 
of sedition, insurrection, rebellion and treason/"* 

The history of the Hartford Convention need not be 
discussed here. It should not be forgotten that it did 
not represent the nnanimons sentiment of New England. 
In Vermont and New Hampshire parties were evenly 
matched and neither state was officially represented. 
In Maine the Republicans were actually in the majority. 
In the pre\ ions February the American Mercury in dis- 
cussing the threats of the Federalists, remarked: ''They 
will resolve and remonstrate with terrible fury. . . . 

«*Ind. Chronicle, July 27, 1812. See also July 15, 18. 

SB See speeches of Albion K. Parris, E. Argue, June 16, July 7, October 
27; of M. L. Hill, July 21; Timothy Puller, March 3; J. Holmes, June 30,' 
July 7, 1814. 

M Bb I. Bflpnblieaa, Nonmbir 9, 16, gim a muumary of proeeedingi 

of legislature and nmeli inteneting <»>iniiMiit. 

See also Am. Mereuij, Nowmbtr 8, 16, 28, D«e«iiibtr 13, 27, for Obn- 
naetient opiniona. 
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The wiBest of the faction know the extent of their power 
and confine their aims to possibilitieB. . . . The national 

guvornment can rely on the support and co-operation of 
100,000 Republicans in New England. Perhaps we do 
not feel as muck alarmed as we ou^^t. Be well prepared 
for every exigency. '"^ 

Enongh has been quoted to show that tiie Bepnblican 
party always maintained the principle of loyalty to the 
Union. Whether this would have been sufScient to have 
led to civil war had the Federalists actually seceded, 
it is impossible to say. Had the party been as small a 
minority as in 1798, New England would have had few 
ties with the rest of the country. The presence of a 
well-organiased party, never more than a few thousand 
votes in the minority, preaching loyalty and nationalism 
throughout the fourteen years when the opposing party 
was steadily tending in the opposite direction, was an 
important factor in national life. 

The Republican party was essentially American. 
Kendall remarked that ''the anti-federaliata in politics 
are all optimists in philosophy; and eversrthing in the 
TTnited States (federalism excepted) is the best of all 
possible things.'"* They helped to make New England 
like the rest of the country. The introduction of **the 
detestable practice of electioneering" might have evil 
features, but it helped make American parties and poli- 
tics uniform from Maine to C^rgia. The brealdng 

27 February 15, 1814. 

Trayels, II, 233. The occasion of his remark wa8 an argument 
betTreen the innkeeper and the clergyman of Dighton, Mass. "Every 
person i» the United States," said my landlord, "is happ/: not ono in 
ten fhoQsand is nnliappy." "Ton, yon are all miliappy," replied hii 
reverend opponent: '*not <nie in ten thousand h happy: yon carry lire* 
birands in your l)Osom; you all want to be kingsl'^ The Salem Begister, 
January 18, 1802, attacks the Federalist practice of ''belittling everything 
American." 
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down of the rule of family, clerical and legal alliances 
was part of the same process. The country was expand- 
ing; New England conld not forever have the same 
influence in the nation, and it was wasted energy for the 
Federalists to rail against Kentucky or Louisiana. Per- 
haps the essential difference in the two parties appears 
in two toasts, both to **the Union of the States/' The 
Federalist, **Wo to them who vote down the Wall of 
Partition, and let in the prairie dogs and wolves of the 
wilderness, to snarl at and devour our children. ' The 
Republican, ''Oceans the boundary, eternity the dura- 
tion, and infamy to those who advise their dissolution.''** 

«oE. Argus, June 14, 1804. 
20 G6L Centinel, Julj 7, 1813. 



CHAPTER IX 



PABTY DISTRIBUTION 

A. Distribution of Parties, 1811. Dotted areas, Federalist; 
shaded. Republican. Based on vote for governor except in 
Connecticut^ returns in Massachusetts Archives and as pub- 
liahed for reqwctive states in New Hamptkire Oazette, Ver- 
mont Republican, Rhode Island Republican, The distnbotion 
in CoBnecticut is based on ineomplete returns of the TOte for 
governor published in CcnnecHeui Mirrar, and lepreaentation 
in Aflsembly as indicated by vote on resolution condemning Non- 
IntereoQfae. Teas and nays on this resolution were published 
in Canneeiicui CawroMt, June 5, with comment that all voting 
against resolutions were Democrats. 

B. Vote on Rfligwus Liberty Bills. For religious liberty, 
shaded; against, dotted. A few Connecticut towns with evenly- 
divided vote indicated by parallel lines. These bills deal with 
the question of supporting the clergy by public taxation. Those 
in Vermont and New Hampshire abolished this practice, the 
Baptist petition in Connecticut was a request for such action. 
The Massachusetts bill allowed exemption on presentation of 
properly signed certificates. 

1. Vermont. "An act to repeal a certain act and parts 
of an act therein mentioned relating to the support of the 
GospeL" Assembly Journal, session of 1807, 118. (October 
20.) Teas» 105| nays, 71. 

2. New Hampshire. ''An Act in amendment of an act 
entitled, an act for regnlating towns and the choice of town 
ofSeers, passed February 8, 1791." House Journal, June ses- 
sion, 1819, 286. (June 25.) Yeas, 95 ; nays, 88. 

3. Massachusetts. ''WiU the House reconsider thdr vote 
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paawd this day whmhy they decided that the Bill entitled *An 
Aet reapeeting Public Worriiip and ReUgiona Freedom' ehoold 
pan to be engraned.'' House Joamal, XXXII, 94. Teas and 
nays, Appendix III. 

i. Gonneetksnt Vote on aeoepting the report of eommittee 
' to whieh was referred Baptist petition. Yeaa and nays pub- 
lished in Connecticut Courant, June 1, 1803. 

C. Massachusetts. Federal, dotted; liepublicau, shaded. 
Based on vote for governor, returns in Mass. Archives. 

B. District of Maine, same electiona. 

1. Election of 1797. 

2. • Election of 1802. 

3. Election of 1807. 

An examination of the acoompanying maps reveals 
some interestixig faeta in regard to the distribution of 
the parties. In Massachusetts the election of 1797, one 
of the first re^Iar party tests, shows the parties in 

force in certain areas which they continue to hold iu 
after years. In 1802 and 1807 (Maps 2, 3) these areas 
are seen to have spread somewhat so that they con- 
stitute continuouB party zones. Only the District of 
Maine shows any remarkable transformation, the 
causes of which have already been explained. "In Mas- 
sachusetts proper. Federalism is found at its great- 
est strength in a strip of varying width along the coast 
and in the great interior area of Hampshire and 
Worcester counties. Republicanism being in control of 
the intervening area and of Berkshire in the west. In 
New Hampshire the Federalists were strong in the 
western counties of the Connecticut Valley and along 
the lower Merrimac, while the Republicans occupied the 
great interior area of the state. "^Bi Bhode Island, the 
Republicans usually controlled the interior towns, Fed- 
eralism being found at its greatest strength in Provi- 
dence and along the seacoast. ^ 
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Looking at New England as a whole the party group- 
ing becomes still dearer. The coast towns, as has 
been already remarked, were for the most part devoted 

to commercial interests, wliicli were strongly opposed 
to the policy of tlie Eepublicaus. The Lake Champlain 
region of Vermont with its extensive commerce with 
Canada also shows strong Federalist tendencies. In 
Maine the same fact is apparent, the coast towns being 
in marked contrast to the oyerwhehningly Bepublican 
character of the interior. Kendall, who visited the dis- 
trict in 1807, found that the region around the lower 
Kennebec and Androscoggin, which was devoted to 
coiiiiiierce and ship building was opposed to the Bepubli- 
can advocacy of war with England.^ 

There was, it is true, considerable Bepublican strength 
along the coast, and in the earlier years of the move- 
ment the Federalists had remarked that it was in the 
seaports that "Jacobinism and yellow fever were 
endemical."^ Fisher Ames' remark in regard to the 
spread of Jacobinism from the ''docks and mob" to 
the rural population (1799) has already been quoted. 
Nantucket and Cape Cod always show Bepublican ten- 
dencies, as do Portsmouth, Salem, and Marblehead. 
The outrages of England on American shipping and the 
fondness of the Federalists for that country would prob- 
ably not be agreeable to the seamen even if ship owners 
were walling to endure them in view of the profits of 
commerce. 

The most striking feature of the political map of New 
England is the region of the Connecticut River, whose 
stream like the Nile in Egypt fertilizes its banks from 
its source to the ocean and causes them to produce 
abondant harvests of Federalism and unwavering 

1 Travels, III, 142. 

2 CoL Centinel, March 10^ 1801. See also Jane 14, 1797; March 24, 1808. 
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attachment to right prindples."* *Jji Vermonty always 
a state with strong Bepubtican tendencies, the diyision 

of sentiment is plain, Federalism flourisliing along the 
river.* In 1798 Matthew Lyon noted the fact and blamed 
this part of the state for the intolerant measures of the 
legislature. **The east has always been considered as 
the sonrce of light and knowledge, but taking a confined 
view, drcmnscribed by the bounds of this state we find 
that source contaminated with falsehood, darkness^ 
ignorance and stupidity.'** A glance at Map B shows 
that this region stood out against the demand for reli- 
gious freedom. It also supported the Hartford Con- 
vention, Windham County, Vermont, and Grafton and 
Cheshire, New Hampshire, sending delegates, while in 
the Massachusetts legislature the vote of the representa- 
tives of the river counties was overwiielmingly in favor 
of the convention.' 

The valley was a distinct area. Timothy Dwight, to 
whom the region was the most beautiful and ''respect^ 
able" in New Sngland, noted that its inhabitants pos- 
sessed a similarity in character throughout its whole 
length. Settlement iiad moved north and most of the 
inhabitants of the valley were also natives. Churches, 
schools and books were abundant, the people were indus- 
trious and poverty unknown.* Steadiness of char- 
acter, softness of manners, a disposition to read, respect 
for the laws and magistrates, a strong sense of liberty, 
blended with an equally strong sense of the indispen- 
sable importance of energetic government, are all 

* Col. Centinel, ICaidi 11, 1801. 

*l!h» QcowtgB of Aiirtoeraffij. Cuttolon, 1798, INS. (Is l!br«7 of Yolo 
nniveraity.) 

s Hampden, 12-3; HampshirOy 19«0; FnaUiik, 20-8. Howe Jonxnol, 
XXXV. Appendix, 2r! Session, 
« TraTols, II, 333-338 pauim. 
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extensively predominant in this region.'" €k>ntempo- 
rary Bepnbliean opinion ascribed its Federalism to fhe 

conservative character of the inhabitants and the influ- 
ence over them of the cler^ and mae^strates. A writer 
in 1801 explains the matter by stating that a few leaders 
from Boston by joining the remnants of the old Tory 
party had swayed public opinion for many years and 
persnaded the people that the agrionltural prosperity 
following the outbreak of war in Europe was dne to their 
own poBcy.' 

A similar opinion appears in New Hampshire. Refer- 
ring to the large Federal towns on the Connecticut liiver: 
"We believe the mass of the people in these towns to 
be honest and well disposed; but the influenee of a few 
designing men, federal lawyers, shopkeepers and clergy- 
men npon fh&ai is astonishing. It is sufficient for these 
dnped people that certain Hamed men' have told them 
our rulers are under French influence and infidels and 
knaves without inquiring further to ascertain the real 
facts.'" It is natural that Republicanism with its inde- 
pendence of thought, its contempt for tradition and 
elerical anthority, should make little headway among 
snch people as compared with other areas. 

Examination of Map A brings ont very clearly the 
strength of Bepublicanism extending in an irregular 
belt across northern New England, broken here and 
there by Federalist areas, noticeably by the Connecticut 
Valley. The Green Mountain territory in Vermont — the 
Berkshires in Massachusetts form a continuation of the 

T IJ>id., 334. 

s Ind. Chronicle, February 5, 1801. See also May 4, September 24. 

• N. H. FMrio^ Maxell 28, 1814. Gf. Aicbs, Diaxy, January 31, 1804^ 
"It is amaaliig to eondder the ddmion under whieh the people about 
Conn, river Temain as to politics by meaoe of arisfeoeratie papecs and 
preaching. Mrs. Wetherby returned from Northampton says they still 
enxae JeifereoB tho' he has denied himself the powers put in his hands,'' etc. 
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same area— northern and central New HampBhire^ and 
the interior of Maine were largely EepnbUean. These 

were the newer regions of New England, settled largely 
since the qIoso of the French and Indian War, and still 
more rapidly since 1783. The influences which contrib- 
uted to the political solidarity of the valley were here 
lacking.^** The important influence of Oongregational- 
ism was less than in the old settlements, and as has been 
shown, it was among the new settlements that the Bap- 
tists and Methodists made such gains. The settlers 
were naturally men of less property and greater indi- 
viduality, **the sons of resolution, enterprise and indus- 
try," whose only luxuries were '^the budding hopes of 
better tunes and kinder moments/* as one writer 
describes the settlers of Maine.^^ Dwight, in a well- 
known passap^e occasioned by a journey through Ver- 
mont, has left a Federalist impression of the character 
of the settlers, * ' usually such as have met with difficulty 
at home," ''the discontented, the enterprising, the 
ambitious and tiie coyetou8/'^.r The doctrines of Thomas 
Jeiferson were the natural opinions of the outlying 
settlements. 

10 Cf . the following comment on the early progress of the Bepublican 
partjy quoted from Natl IiitetligmMr by Ind. Chnmide, November 15, 
1802. "To llMse events a epirit of raeioteneep eeliu, deliberate enezgetie, 
gradually arose which infused its efficacioas influence tlirougli the whole 
extent of the union. From the center it passed to the borders of the empire 
where it acquired additional strength. Remote from scenes of mer^'enary 
traffic, it found among the independent yeomanry minds unprejudiced by 
foreign attachment, minds truly American, minds which for the most part 
had unfolded since the era of independence. The honest exercise of an 
independent and mSl informed judgment always leads to truth and it has 
bem the fortunate lot of our western brefhren never to disregard or dis* 
obey it. The wertem states have always been lepubllean. . • . It is to 
these states we owe much of our political happiness." 

"E. ArpTus. January 18, 1810. 

IS Travels, U, 458. 
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A compftrison of the aieas oceapied hj the Bepnb- 
lioans and those of the Anti-federalists of 1788 shows 
an interesting resemblance. (See map in libby, G^o- 

graphical Distribution of Vote on Federal Constitu- 
tion.) The Anti-federalist region of central New 
Hampshire — an area which JD wight describes as having 
little connection with either the western or eastern 
connties — is in 1811 the stronghold of Bepnblicanism. 
in that state. In Massachusetts the old Anti-federalist 
area shows a considerable shrinkage, due probably to 
the emigration of the discontented in the years follow- 
ing the Shays Rebellion and the adoption of the Con- 
stitution." York County and the intorior settlements of 
Maine were also Anti-federalist and became Republi- 
can. Bhode Island shows the old division, the interior 
parts of the state Anti-federalist and Bepublican, the 
oonunercial regions Federalist In Oonnecticaty Feder- 
alism was 80 predominant as to famish little of interest 
in regard to distribution. It is curious to note that as 
in 1788, West Springfield, Mass., and Suffield, Conn., 
with a few adjoining towns form a Bepublican island in 
the Federalist stream of the Connecticut Valley. 

As has been already remarked, New England was a 
region of nniform character. The population was almost 
entirely from the same sonrce; except for the commer- 
cial and agricultural there were few, if any, great 
varieties of economic interest, facts wliich render a com- 
plete explanation of political conditions practically 
impossible. This explanation may be sought in the char- 
acter of local influences, leadership, and tradition and 
the above is a suggestion as to the more important of 
them. 

!• MoBfiS, Fed. Party in Maafl., 183, 184. 
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I. The present study has been based very largely on the 
newspapers of the period. The following have been used. 

Abbreviations 

A. A. S.— American Antiquarian Soeie^. 

B. A.— Boston Athensmn. 
Y. U. — Yale University. 

B. P. L. — Boston Public Library. 

B» I. H. S. — ^Rhode I&Iand Historieal Society. 

New Hampshire : 

Dartmouth Gazette, Hanover, Fed. 

B. P. L. has file 1807-1811, 1813. 
New Hampshire Qazette, Portsmouth, Rep. 

B. A. has excellent file of this paper almost oomplete 
1800-1815. The leading party organ in the state. 
New Hampdiire Patriotp Concord, Rep. 

A. A. S. file covers period 1809-1815, many defi- 
eieneies. Paitienlarly good for war period. 
Orade of the Day, Portsmouth (after 1803, Portsmouth 
Oracle), Fed. 
Y. U. file covers 1796-1800, 1801-1809. 
Politieal Observatory, Walpole, Rep. 
A. A. S. has file 1808-1804. 

Vermont: 

Spooner's Vermont Journal, Windsor, Rep. 

A. A. S. has incomplete files covering the period. lei 
a valuable source of information for Vermont affairs. 

Freeman's Press, Montpelier, Fed. 

B. P. li. file 1809-1811. 
Vermont Republican, Windsor. 

A. A. S. file covers 1809-1815. 
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KaaBachusetts : 

fiotlOQ Patriot^ Bep. 

B. P. L. ffl0 complete, 1809-1815. 

Colombiaa Gentinel, Boston, Fed. 

B. P. L. file complete^ 1790-1815. One of the best 

sources for New England political history at this 

time. Has considerable information on matters out- 
side of Massachusetts. 

Eaatem Argus, Portland, Rep. 

B. A. file complete, 180;i-l»ll. B. P. L., 1812-1814. 
Has a i^reat deal of valuable informatioa on District 
of Maine. 

Independent Chxoiiiele and Univenal Advertiaer, Boaten, 
Bep. 

B. P. L. filea complete, 1790-1815. The moat important 
Bepnbliean paper in New England. 

Massachusetts Spy, Worcester, Fed- 

B. P. L. has almost complete file for entire period. 
An ably edited paper with good quotations from 
contemporaries. 

National Aegis, Worcester, Bep. 
B. P. L. file 1801-1815. 

New England Palladinm, Beaton, Fed. 
B. A. haa excellent file, 1801-1815. 

Portland Gaaette, Portland, Fed. 

B. P. L. file 1806.1807, 1810-1811. 

Salem Register, Eep., 1800-1815. 

B, P. L. file excellent except for 1806. 

Rhode Island: 

United States Chronicle, Providence, Fed. 

Y. U. file 1788-1797, 1799-1800. 
Providence Phoenix, Providence, Bep. 

B. I. H. S. file, 1802-1806. 
Bhode Island RepubUean, Newport, Rep. 

Y. U. file, 1809-1815. 
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Coimeetieiit: 

Connecticut Courant, Hartford, Fed. 

Y. U. file complete, 1790-1815. A very valuable source 
for New England politics, ranking with Col. Centinel. 
American Mercury, Hartford, Rep. 

Y. U. file complete, 1790-1815. One of the best Kepub- 
lican papers. 

TI. Of the legislative journals, only those of Vermont and 
New Hampshire have been printed. Those of the other states 
are available in manuscript. 

The Rerords of the Coiiucil of Safety and Governor and 
Council of the State of Vermont. 8 vols. Montpelier, 1873- 
1880. Vols. rV-VI cover this period. This is a very useful 
publication containing biographical sketches and other mate- 
rial neceasary to a study of Vermont politics. 

Election returns have been preserved only in MiMwaehTiHetts, 
and in New Hampshire after 1802. 

The Hassaehuaetts State Library has^ praetioally oompletey 
the published acts and reeolyes of the New Engbuid states for 
thispeiiod. 

IIL Qeneral works on this period have tended to look only 
at the larger aspects of party history. 

Adams, Henry. History of the United States. 9 vols. New 
York, 1889-1891. Is indispensable for any study of the 
period. 

BsARD, 0. The Eeonomie Origins of Jeffiersonian Democracy. 
New Tor^ 1915. The most recent and suggestive contri- 
bution to the subject 

HiLbEBTH, RioHABD. History of the United States. 6 Tola 

New York, 1849-1856. His treatment of political parties is 
clear and comprehensive, though showing a Federalist bias. 

McMaster, J. B. History of the People of the United States 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. 8 vols. New York, 
188M913. Is valuable as showing American habits and 
opinions during the period. 
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WiNSOR, Justin. Narrative and Critical History of America. 
8 ¥ola. Boston, 1884-1889. Vol. VII, pp. 267-27% has an 
mtereatin^ iIe^Ii of FedmUat and BepnUiean parties 
hy Alexander Johnston. Bibliographical note8» 294-330. 

Local and stnte histories are of little value. The following 
however furnish some useful infonnation: 

Babbt, J. S. Histoiy of Massaohiuetts. 3 yo\b, Boston, 1855- 
1857. Vol. Ill deals with Commonwealth period to 1820. 

HoUiAND, J. S. History of Western Maasaehnsetts. 2 vols. 
Springfield, 1855. 

HoLUSTER, G. H. History of Connecticut, from the First Set- 
tlement of the Colony. 2 vols. Hartford, 1857. 

Thompson, Zadock. History of Vermont, Natural, Civil, and 
Statistical. Burlington, 1842. 

Williamson, W. D. History of the State of Maine. 2 vols. 
HaUowell, 1832. 

IV. The letters of the period contain little infonnation on 
local affairs. The great Pickering CoUeetioii, in possession of 
the MasBsehnsetts Historical Sodely, deals almost entirely with 
mattm of national interest. The Plumer MSS. and Jefferson 
Pi^ra in the Library of Congress contain some material of 
Talne. 

Adams, H. Doenments relating to New England Federalism, 
1800-1815. Boston, 1877. 

Ambs, Nathanibu Diary. MSS. in possession of Dedham 
Historical Society. Extracts published in Dedham His- 
torical Register, I-XIV. Throws considerable light on the 
opinions of a radical Republican. 

AkbBi S, Works of Fisher Ames. 2 vols. Boston, 1854. Valu- 
able as illustrating Federalist opinion and containing inci- 
dental references to local affairs. 

Bkn'tley, W, J. Diary. Published by Essex Institute. 4 vols. 
Salem, 1905-1914. An invaluable source of information on 
religious, political, and social conditions in New England, 
1783-1819. 
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OiBBSy Q. Memoin of the Admiiiutratiozis of Waahington and 
John Adama. New York, 1846. 

Jefferson. Writings. Washington ed. 9 vols. New York, 
1861. Ford ed. 10 vols. New York, 1892-1899. Jefferson 
kept a close watch on New England politics and occasion- 
ally makes some interesting observations. 

Lodge, H. 0. The Life and Letteni of George Cabot Boston, 
1895. 

V. Biographies throw little light on New England Repub- 
licanism. The biographies of Timothy Pickering, Jeremiah 
Smith, Josiah Quinfiy, Manaaseh Cutler, Stephen Higginaon and 
other Federaliats pay little or no attention to the opposing 
party. The recently published Life and Letters of Harrison 
Gray Otia, by S. E. Morison, Boston, 1913, is a Taloable addi- 
tion to the political hiatoiy of Federalism of this period. The 
foUowmg are praetieally tiie only biographies of New England 
Bepnblieans. 

Ahoby^ T. C. Life of James Sullivan. 2 vols. Boston, 1859. 

AuBiDT, J. T. The Life of Blbridge Gerry. 2 vols. Boston, 
1828-1829. The latter part of Gerry's career has been 
slighted. 

McLaughlin, J. F. Matthew Lyon, the Hampden of Congress : 
a Biography. New York, 1900. The interest is largely 
personal, and no attention has been paid to the background 
of Lyon 's career. 

Plumes, Wiluau, Jb. Life of William Plnmer. Boston, 1857. 

Stobt, W. W. Life and Letters of Joseph Story. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1851. 

Concise information on most of the characters prominent in 
politics of this period is given in Appleton's National Cyclo- 
piedia of American Biography. 14 vols. New York, 1898-1906. 
Town and other local histories frequently furnish biographical 
information. 
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VL Intenstingf dcaeriptive material ooenra in the following; 

DwiuiiT, TiMf/THY. Travels in New England and New York. 

4 vols. New Haven, 1821-1822. 
Kesvall, Edward A. Travels through the Northern Parts of 

the United States, in the Years 1807 and 1808. 3 vols* 

New York, 1809. 
Coffin, P. McTnoir and Journals. Coll. Me. Hist. Soc, TV. 
Bobbins, T. Diary. Edited by I. N. Tarbox. 2 Yols. Boston, 

1886-1887. Vol I eoven 1796-1825. 

VII. The ioUowing hare considerable infonnation on reli- 
gious questions and the growth of dissent. 

Aabuiy's JonmaL 3 vols. New York, 1821. An aooonnt of 
miwionary labors in New England. 

BxNBDiCT^ Dayw, a General History of the Baptist Denomi- 
nation in America and other parts of the world. Boston, 
1813. 

BuBBAQEf Hbnbt S. A History of the Baptists in New England. 

Philadelphia, 1894. 
Si*EVBN8y Abel. Memorials of the Introduction of Methodism 

into the Easteni States. Boston, 1843. 
Memorials of the Barly Progress of Methodism in the Esstem 

States. Boston, 1852. 
The Life, Conversion, Preaching, Travels and Sufferings of Elias 

Smith. Written by himself. Portsmouth, N. H., 1816. The 

autc;iiir)g^raphy of a prominent leader in the movement for 

religious liberty. 
No attempt is here made to enumerate sermons. The Mas- 
sachusetts iStale Library has a complete file of the election 
sermons of this period for both Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

See Morse, Federal Party in Massachusetts, 194-205, for list 
of printed sermons. 

VIII. The following specisl stndies are very helpful in their 
respeetiye fields. 

Allen, W. Bingham Land. In Collections of Me. Hist. Soc., 

vir. 

Dallinger^ F. W. Nominations for Elective Offices in the 
United Stotes. New York, 1897. 
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Batbb, F. O. Bliode Island and the Fomatioii of the Unioii. 

New York, 1898. 
Beabd, C. a. The Economie Ongiiis of Jeffenonian Demoeraoj. 

New Toi^ 1915. 
QsEExm, M. L. The Development of Religions Liherty in Gon- 

neetieut. Cambridge, 1905. 
Ha2en, G. b. Contemporary American Opinion of the French 

Bevolntion. Johns Hopkins Uniyersity Studies. Extra 

volume XVI. Baltimore, 1897. 
Laueb, p. E, Church and State in New England. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies. Baltimore, 1892. 
LuETscHER, S. D. Early Political Machinery in the United 

States. Philadelphia, 1903. 
LiBBY, 0. G. The Geographical Distril>iition of the Vote of 

Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution, 1787-1788. 

Madison, Wis., 1894. 
Morse, A. E. The Federalist Party in Massachusetts to the 

year 1800. Princeton, 1909. 
Stanwood, E. The Massachusetts Election in 1806. In Proc. 

of Mass. Hist. Soc, 2d Series, XX. 
The Separation of Maine from Massachusetts. Ibid,, dd Series, 

I. 

Wbllinq, J. C. Connecticut Federalism. In Addresses, lectures 
and other papers. Camhridge, 1901. 

IX. The pamphlet literature of the period is^ extenaiTe. 
The Massachnsetts Historical Society, the Boston Athenenm, 
and American Antiquarian Society have extensive collections 
of pamphlets and hroadsides. The Tale University Idhrary 
is rich in Connecticut material. The chronological cla8sificati<»i 
adopted by the American Antiquarian Society for the period 
prior to 1820 makes their collection more readily accessible to 
the investigator. This class of material is, in general, of the 
most ephemeral character, but illustrates phases of public 
opinion. Such tracts as have been used in the course of this 
Ktudy liave been given by full title in text or footnotes and are 
here omitted. 
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William Plumer on, 53 
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Bentley on, 137 
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137, 14Q 

Republicanism of, 141, 143 ff. 
Bentley, William 

on Jay Treaty, 11 

on hostilities with France, 25 
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on election of 1808, 83 

on Republican personnel, IDfi 

on James Sullivan, HZ 
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Bishop, Phanuel, 7. 19. 20. M 
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Republican hostilitj toward, 102 
Bowdoin, James, 2 
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40j 155 
British 

Federalist sympathy for, 88^ IM 
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Burr, Aaron, 28 

Cabot, George 

comment on Federalist strength, 
Ifi 
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introduction of, 29^ ZS 

legislative, 56. ft. 

comparison of Federalist and He* 
publican, S8 
Chesapeake, attack on, Zfi 
Chittenden, Thomas, governor Ver- 
mont, 3^ 12 
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tion, 123 
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Thomas Jefferson on, 130 
opposition to Jefferson, 1.^1 
Nathaniel Ames on, 134 
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relation to Federalism, 98 ff. 
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Conunittees 
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of public safety, 92 
Columbian Centinel 
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